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In these two books are assembled the best existing expositions of Infantry 
training. Based only on official texts and regulations, prepared by Regular Army 
experts, they are accurate, 1931 up-to-date, handily compact and comprehensive. 
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The Army of the United States. Management of the American 


Manual of the Pistol and Saber. Military Hygiene and First Aid. 


Scouting and Patrolling. Map Reading. Musketry and Fire Con- 


trol. Automatic Rifle:—Mechanics, Marksmanship, Combat Employ- 


be ment. Interior Guard Duty. Combat Principles, Rifle Squad. 
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Machine Guns—Mechanics, Drill, (elementary and advanced), 
Extended Order, Gun Positions, Direct and Indirect Laying, Tech- 
nique of Fire, Map Problems, Marksmanship, Instruments. 37-mm. 
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Sketching. Interpretation of Aerial Photographs. Military Law. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps Regulations. Military History and Policy 
of the United States through 1921. Company Administration. 
Military Field Engineering—Defensive Tactics, Trenches, Obstacles, 
Camouflage, Stream Crossings. Combat Principles—Rifle Squad, 
Section, Platoon and Company; Machine Gun Section; Platoon 
and Company; Howitzer Squad, Platoon and Company; Infantry 
Battalion; Infantry Signal Communications. 


PRICE $5.75, POSTPAID 





Compare the usability and price of these two handsome volumes with the 
equivalent T. R.’s and other documents. 


— Consider This Deadly Parallel of Comparison — 


Tac. & Tech. Tac. & Tech. 
Gov’t Pub. of Inf., Basic Gov’t Pub. of Inf., Adv. 
Oe ee 1279 950 1975+ 4 books 1300 
SE Ae oS eee 6x914x3%”" 614x93¢x1 13/16") 634x914x8%4” 614x934x1%” 
I So ed ae . 5 Ibs., 14 oz. 3 Its., 2 cz. 14 lbs., 3 oz. 2 lbs., 12 oz. 
No. Documents ..... 45 1 46+4 books 1 
No. “changes” ..... 50 0 25 0 
Price, with binders .. $6.50 $4.00 $9.00+ $10.00 $5.75 
for books 
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AJOR T. B. Catron on June 1 completed his 

four-year tour of duty as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Infantry Association and Editor of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL. After that date he remained on leave with 
the JOURNAL to facilitate the transfer to his successor 
of the various interests of the Association and the de- 
tails of carrying out the many services it renders its 
members. Both the the JOURNAL 
unusual progress Catron. It is 


and 
Major 


Association 


nade under 


MAJOR THOMAS B. CATRON. 


proper at this time to record some of the achievements 
of the past four years. 

The constitution of the Association was remodeled 
and gives full membership to all officers of the Infantry. 

There has been a marked increase in numbers, both 
of members of the Association and of subscribers to the 
-)OURNAL. 

The editorial content of the JourNat, the illustra- 
tions and the format have improved. A substantial 
revenue from advertising was assured at the time last 
spring when legislative action prohibited the JouRNAL 
from carrying paid advertising. 

The many activities of the Association and the Jour- 
NAL called for a separation of the Association, which is 








a professional educational society, from the business 
affairs that are now carried on by the Infantry Jour- 
nal, Ine. The business was systematized under a rigid 
accounting system and conforms to good practice. 

Editorial and business affiliation was created between 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL and other service journals. 
The results are a better Journal, expense and 
better service. The book department was improved 
and extended. It published many good texts that help 
in raising the standards of training in the Army and 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

These accomplishments are the result of the ability, 
enthusiasm, judgment and energy which Major Catron 
devoted to the Infantry Association. The thanks and 
good wishes of the Association go with him as he joins 
the 29th Infantry at Fort Benning. 


less 


Branch Associations 
RANCH Associations are mailing in consolidated 
ballots casting the votes of their members in the 
annual election. Along with these ballots come many 
reports of the status of the Branch Associations. 

Old Associations report their officers. Associations 
that had been inactive have reorganized by taking the 
opportunity to transact the business of reporting the 
consolidated ballot of their members. New Associations 
are taking the same opportunity to establish themselves. 

Branch Associations of the Regular Army have re- 
ported from Porto Rico in the east to the Philippines 
in the far east. 

One Reserve regiment reporting its members sent in 
forty-four new subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 

The National Guard gives the Association and the 
JOURNAL very effective support. In many states the 
subscriptions of organizations to the JOURNAL are au- 
thorized to be paid from annual allowance funds. Typ- 
ical are these quotations: 

** HEADQUARTERS 28TH DIVISION. 
* The Division Commander believes that the appropriate 
service journal should be on file in each unit library or reading 
room, * * * the Adjutant General of Pennsylvania will permit 
subseription to such Service publications to be paid from An 
nual Allowance Funds, 

By Command of Major Genral Price.’’ 

HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION. 

‘“THE INFANTRY JOURNAL has consistently indicated its in 
terest in the citizen components of the Army of the United 
States, especially the National Guard. *** I, therefore, urgt 
that the entire commissioned. personnel of the 30th Division re- 
gardless of branch of service take the lead in promptly render- 
ing aid and comfort to THE INFANTRY JOURNAL in its time of 
temporary need.* * * Subscriptions for units are authorized 
expenditures from organization funds. 

E. G. PEYTON 
Maj. Gen., Natl. Guard 
Commanding 30th Division’’ 


Branch Associations may be formed wherever mem- 
bers wish, they may form by units or by localities. 
Model constitution and by-laws may be had from the 
Secretary. Branch Associations mobilize the influence 
of their members. 
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The R.O.T.C.—Key to National Defense 


By Major General Johnson Hagood, U. S. Army 


I 
AR has been described as a migration of crea- 
tures who force their way into territory occu- 
pied by other creatures and are met by resist- 
ance. In some forms of life, as with germs, all the in- 
vaders become engaged with all the defenders. In other 
forms—ants, for example—some of the creatures are 


developed as soldiers, some as workers, ete. Among 
savages all men fight until they get too old. Among 


civilized peoples wars were formerly conducted by 
standing armies, the civilian population not participat- 
ing nor caring very much as to the outcome. Now the 
entire resources of nations are pitted against each 
other—moral, physical and industrial. 

And war will continue as long as creatures have dif- 
ferent ideas as to their rights and are willing to fight 
for them. 


II 


Necessity knows no law—and Military Necessity is 
supreme. In appraising an R. O. T. C. graduate as a pros- 
pective officer, we should not ask ‘‘Is he qualified?”’ 
We should ask, ‘‘Is he the best material available?”’ 
and ‘‘ How can he be improved ?”’ 

The first question is answered in the affirmative. 
Young college graduates with two years’ military train- 
ing under federal supervision are far and away the 
best material that America could ever have for the 
quantity production of company officers in time of war. 

The second question is answered by saying that we 
cannot improve the mental, moral and physical char- 
acter of these young men by any means at our dis- 
posal, but we can improve their military knowledge 
three hundred per cent by changing the R. O. T. C. 
courses. This can be done without any increase in 
present appropriations and without taking any more 
of their precious time from other studies. 


Ill 


The best military law ever written upon the statutes 
of the United States was the old Militia Act of 1792. 
The statesmen of those days thought clearly and had 
the faculty of reducing their thoughts to writing. This 
act provided that every able-bodied male citizen be- 
tween eighteen and forty-five should be enrolled in the 





militia. It provided for organizing these men into 
regiments, brigades and divisions. It required them to 
turn out, without pay, for training and inspections, 
and, under pain of punishment, to furnish their own 
uniforms, equipment, arms and ammunition. It gave 
us a national army of citizen soldiers. There was a 
fatal defect, however, and after languishing on the 
books for over a hundred years, the law was repealed. 
The fatal defect was that the execution of the law 
rested with the governors of the several states instead 
of with the President. 
IV 

The present National Defense Act is a good law. 
Some give it Character ‘‘Excellent.’’ I can only hand 
it ‘‘Good.’’ The C. M. T. C. is fine. The National Guard 
is wonderful. The Regular Army and the Reserve 
Officers Corps are far from perfect. The fatal defect 
in the Reserve Officers Corps is that it is organized 
around the veterans of the World War and there is 
no provision for replacement. As long as the veterans 
last all is well and good. When they are gone we 
shall have a millstone around our neck—a corps of ene 
hundred thousand officers, in grades from second lieu- 
tenant to major general, whose only knowledge of the 
military profession will be what they learned as boys 
at school, supplemented by subsequent correspondence 
courses and fourteen meager days in contact with 
troops once every five years. (This figure is based 
upon present congressional appropriations. ) 

. 

It goes without saying that exclusive of World War 
veterans the only men in America, or the best men in 
America, to exercise high command in time of war are 
the professional soldiers. In this I am willing to include 
the National Guard and the Marines, though their em- 
ployment is not germane to this discussion. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War two hundred eighty- 
one officers resigned from the Regular Army and joined 
the South. Jefferson Davis, a graduate of West Point 
and ex-Secretary of War, had the good sense to appoint 
these officers at once to high command. Samuel Cooper, 
Adjutant General of the Army (with rank of colonel) ; 
Joseph E. Johnston, Quartermaster General; Robert 
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E. Lee, colonel of cavalry; P. T. Beauregard, captain 
of engineers; and others, were made full four-star gen- 
erals in the Confederate forces. Regular Army lieu- 
tenants became lieutenant generals. Grant in his 
memoirs regrets the same thing was not done in the 
northern army and recommended that at the outbreak 
of another war the Regular Army be disbanded and 
its personnel distributed among the emergency forces. 

General Pershing asked that no brigadier generals 
be sent to him over forty years of age, and no major 
generals over forty-five. What shall we do in the next 
war with paper battalions, regiments, brigades and 
divisions commanded by men over fifty years of age 
whose professional knowledge has been acquired by 
lectures and correspondence and who, in the average 
case, have not had more than ninety days’ actual con- 
tact with soldiers during the preceding thirty years? 

VI 

Congress has provided twelve thousand Regular 
Army officers, in time of peace, at a cost of over thirty- 
eight million dollars per year. Six thousand of these 
are extra. That is, they are not required for the tacti- 
cal or administrative organization of the Regular Army. 
They are used, in time of peace, to train the civilian 
components. What are they going to do in time of 
war? Are they going to lead these men in battle or 
are they going to stand and coach them from the side 
lines? 

VIL 

At the date of the Armistice General Pershing was 
asking for an army of one hundred divisions in France. 
This together with the overhead at home would have 
required half a million officers, three hundred thousand 
in the combatant branches of the line and two hundred 
thousand in the services of supply. By properly dis- 
tributing our professional soldiers, by reorganizing 
the R. O. T. C., and by a more intelligent organization of 
our 8. O. S. personnel, we could provide an Emergency 
Officers Corps four hundred thousand strong, without 
increasing present appropriations for National Defense. 
This corps would be much more efficient than the pres- 
ent Reserve Officers Corps (excluding World War vet- 
erans) and could stand the analysis of cold logie upon 
its merits. 

The general outline of this scheme for an Emer- 
geney Officers Corps is as follows: 

a. From certain R. O. T. C. institutions (hereafter in- 
dicated) commission all graduates, Basic as well as 
Advance Students, as lieutenants and captains in the 
Emergency Officers Corps. These young officers should 
be required to take no training and have no obligation 
except in case of war. At the end of five years their 
commissions should expire, unless they voluntarily 
choose to take training and compete for promotion. 
This would give us an annual crop of forty thousand 
fine young men, with a total of two hundred thousand 
at an average age of twenty-five vears. Selected 
C. M. T. C. graduates should be treated in the same way.* 


*About ten thousand captains and lieutenants could be had 
from the warrant officers and soldiers of the Regular Army. 
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b. From the above classes and from the Nation 
Guard, promotions should be made, after five years’ 
service, to the grade of major, all such officers being r 
quired to take, in the grade of major, a regular cours 
of training involving annual encampments and to b 
discharged from the service upon reaching the age o 
thirty-five. This would give us about thirty thousan 

majors of the line. 

c. From the Regular Army, Marines and Nationa 
Guard, and from World War veterans as long as the 
last, we should fill the grades from general officer 
down to lieutenant colonel. We would need about 
twenty thousand. 

d. From professional men in civil life and without 
regard to age (up to sixty-four years), we should ap- 
point S. O. S. men. Men whose ordinary vocationMM3 
with their army duties, who are already seventy-five 
per cent trained, would require no peace-time expen- 
diture of public funds for that training. It would not 
be necessary for them to know the Army red tape, and 
the essentials of their duties could readily be acquired 
from simple manuals. We could use about one hundred 
fifty thousand of these.** 

e. The present organization of the Reserve Officers 
Corps into units higher than the regiment, and even 
into regiments away from the large cities, is Just a pa- 
per proposition and has no advantage except for admin- 
istration. So-called unit training has a sentimental 
value, but little else. Under the proposed Emergency 
Officers Corps we would have a paper army for pur- 
poses of mobilization—the important thing—and the 
training would be adapted to the requirements of the 
individual. When the time is limited this is the best 
way to utilize it. 

More details of this plan will be indicated later. 


Vill 

The United States Military Academy at West Point 
may be considered as the number one R. QO. T. C. insti- 
tution in this country. It is the best military school in 
the world. It has furnished officers for the Regular 
Army and, in addition, has a high percentage of gradu- 
ates attaining suecess in civil life. Other military 
schools, the Virginia Military Institute and The Citadel. 
for instance, were created in imitation of West Point 
to furnish officers for the state forces at a time when 
the burden of national defense rested upon them. 

It has already been indicated that Jefferson Davis, 
unhampered by promotion lists, precedents and _polli- 
tics, used his Regular Army personnel to better ad- 
vantage in the organization of the Confederate Army 
than was possible in the case of those who stood by thie 
Stars and Stripes. Davis received two hundred nine- 
ty-six West Point graduates, one hundred ninety-three 
from the Army and one hundred three from eivil life. 
From these graduates he appointed eight full generals: 
fifteen lieutenant generals; forty major generals; and 
eighty-eight brigadier generals. Of the Corps com- 
 **In France the S.O.S. included everything except the actual 
fighting at the front—doctors, lawyers, all forms of transporta- 
tion, construction and forestry, telephone, telegraph, and ever) 


thing connected with the supply of food, clothing and anmv- 
nition. 
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anders in the Confederate Army only two were non- 
Vest Point graduates ; of the Army commanders, none. 
fe used the graduates of the state military schools in 
lie same way. 

3ut the North did not go far in the plan of putting 
their professional soldiers in charge of their volunteer 
forces. Regular Army ‘‘combat teams’’ were retained 
intact, and Grant was refused the services of a Regu- 
lar Army second lieutenant, whom he wanted for col- 
onel of a volunteer regiment, because ‘‘he was the only 
officer on duty with his company.’’* 


e+ et Ss 


IX 


The plan of going outside of West Point and accept- 
ing the state military schools and other similar insti- 
tutions as an integral factor in our system of national 
defense was not a Regular Army idea. It did not orig- 
inate with the General Staff. Neither the Regular 
Army nor the General Staff has ever fully understood 
these schools or appreciated their tremendous import- 
anee. The big idea was first conceived during the Civil 
War by a member of Congress—Justin 8. Morrill— 
who introduced compulsory military training in the 
Land Grant Colleges. For fifty years it languished 
and had no more to do with national defense than did 
algebra or football ; and today the R.O. T. C. stands to 
the Army as the horseless carriage stood to the auto- 
mobile. The horse was taken away, the shafts were re- 
moved, and something inside made the thing go. The 
R. O. T. C. boy is just a Regular Army soldier with some- 
thing left out. He wears the Regular Army uniform, 
draws the Regular Army ration, studies the Regular 
Army regulations, and receives a little something of 
Regular Army training. At the end of the first year, 
future bankers and big business men are qualified to 
serve as privates in the ranks of an emergency army. 
At the end the second year they are qualified to serve 
as corporals and sergeants. Having then completed the 
compulsory military training under the Morrill Act, 
they are free to take two more years of advanced 
work—voluntary—and qualify as lieutenants in the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 

An average young American with a fourteen-year- 
old mind and an eighth grade education can qualify 
as an expert with any weapon issued to the American 
Army within fifteen days after his induction into the 
military service. During the same time he -can be 
hardened to march with his command, whether afoot, 
ahorse, or in the back seat of an automobile. He can 
be taught to obey his officers and to perform the es- 
sential duties of a private soldier in the field. Time 
spent in teaching college men to become private soldiers 
is time wasted. They learn to tie knots in ropes and 
to name the parts of obsolete ordnance; to take down 
and reassemble machine guns blindfolded; to operate 
motor transportation—when we already have thirteen 
million licensed chauffeurs at large in the country; 
and in the case of dentists, they learn to execute the 


Grant, himself, and Sherman were examples in the northern 


‘rmy of R.O.T.C (West Point) graduates called back from civil 
tte to take high command. But the War Department was not 
responsible for this. 
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manual of arms. If the clerk at a soda fountain were 
discovered taking the cash register apart blindfolded, 
it might cause comment, but we take pride in a class 
of blindfolded sophomores who can put together the 
intricate parts of a magazine rifle. 


xX 


General Pershing, in his book on the World War 
the greatest book upon any military subject ever writ- 
ten by an American—says: 


**In each succeeding war there is a tendency to 
proclaim as something new the principles under 
which it is conducted. Not only those who have 
never studied or experienced the realities of war, 
but also professional soldiers frequently fall into 
the error. But the principles of warfare as I 
learned them at West Point remain unchanged. 
They were verified by my experience in our In- 
dian Wars, and also during the campaign against 
the Spaniards in Cuba. I applied them in the 

Philippines and observed their application in Man- 
churia during the Russo-Japanese War.”’ 

These immutable principles of the military art were 
learned by General Pershing at West Point with Up- 
ton’s Tactics, an old-fashioned breech block rifle, a 
muzzle-loading artillery. How much of our time with 
the R. O. T. C. is devoted to teaching immutable princi- 
ples and how much of it is devoted to teaching the 
technique of military weapons that will be obsolete be- 
fore the next war? 

R. O. T. C. institutions may be assembled into the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Group I: Essentially military schools originally 
modeled after West Point and graduating boys of col- 
Entirely independent of the federal gov- 
ernment for the support of military instruction. Ex- 
amples: Norwich University, Pennsylvania Military 
College, Virginia Military Institute, The Citadel. 

Group II: Same as Group I, but for younger boys. 
Examples: Shattuck, Manlius, Culver. 

Group III: Essentially military schools, but with 
agricultural or mechanical arts as a primary objective. 
Dependent upon federal aid for the support of mili- 
tary training. Examples: Virginia, Texas and Clem- 
son Agricultural and Mechanical colleges. 

Group IV: Semi-military colleges which give a 
course of military training compulsory for all fresh- 


lege age. 


men and sophomores, but optional for juniors and sen- 
iors. Some of these are Land Grant Colleges, such as 
Kansas State Agricultural College; and some are not, 
such as Coe College, at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Group V: Essentially civilian colleges at which a 
small number of students elect to take military train- 
ing: Examples: Yale, Harvard. 

Group VI: Medical colleges, high schools and other 
miscellaneous institutions not included in the first five 
groups are not considered in this discussion. 


Group I Institutions. 
Norwich University, Pennsylvania Military College, 
Virginia Military Institute, The Citadel, as indicated 
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above. These institutions came into existence long be- 
fore the National Defense Act. They were created by 
the states to provide officers for their own defense— 
just as Congress at the suggestion of Washington cre- 
ated West Point to provide officers for the defense of 
the nation. They were developed without federal aid. 
They were modeled after West Point—had their own 
courses of instruction, their own traditions, their own 
methods—and have been impeded rather than advanced 
by the superimposition of R. O. T. C. units. The Citadel 
(the one with which I am most familiar) was created 
in 1843. The state law provided that the Battalion of 
Cadets should be organized as infantry, but that since 
it was to be a school of instruction the functions of the 
other arms should be taught also. Its graduates were 
eligible for appointment to any office in the state forces 
below the grade of colonel. 

This is the way the Corps of Cadets was organized at 
West Point, and still is. But not satisfied with this, 
in the ease of the Citadel the federal government has 
superimposed upon this four-company infantry bat- 
talion a three-company coast artillery formation and 
has changed the course of instruction from one suit- 
able for cadets (young officers) to one suitable for en- 
listed men. Thus the institution now looks like the 
print from a kodak film that has had two exposures. 
Formerly the textbooks on artillery were the same as 
at West Point. Now Citadel cadets study the manual 
for second-class gunners—a wholly unnecessary grade 
in the Regular Army, created for the sole purpose of 
giving men two dollars a month extra pay, which is 
more than it is worth, 

These R. O. T. C. units should be withdrawn from 
these purely military schools Instead of having so-called 
unit instructors they should have the West Point or- 
ganization, with Regular Army officers detailed as 
Commandant of Cadets, tactical officers, ete. Whatever 
federal assistance they receive—and they should get 
a plenty—should be in a lump sum and, within rea- 
sonable limitations, expendable as the institutions think 
best. They should be allowed to develop and to man- 
age their own curriculum. We should judge them by 
results and not hamper them with infinite details that 
impede their progress. Stonewall Jackson and George 
C. Marshall will vouch for the V. M. I. Other great 
soldiers will vouch for the efficiency of the other insti- 
tutions as they were operated before the days of fed- 
eral aid contingent upon interference. Graduates 
should be commissioned as captains in the Emergency 
Officer’s Corps. 


Group II Institutions. 

Shattuck, Manlius, Culver, ete. The same remarks 
apply to this group except that the graduates are 
younger and do not have the mental equipment of col- 
lege graduates. They should be commissioned upon 
graduation as second lieutenants in the Emergency 
Officers Corps and advanced to first lieutenants when 
they become twenty-one years of age. If they subse- 
quently graduate at college, they should then be com- 
missioned as captains. In the Group II institutions 
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the brightest of the boys will be considerably under 
twenty-one years of age upon graduation. But th: 
should not prevent their being made lieutenants. N»- 
poleon was a lieutenant at sixteen. Generals Drum an 
DeWitt were commissioned in the Regular Army b. 
fore they were nineteen, and a number of officers j 
the Confederate Army were generals at twenty-one. 


Group III Institutions. 


Virginia, Texas and Clemson Agricultural and Me- 
chanical colleges. Their military courses approximate 
very closely to those of Group I, but since these are 
Land Grant Colleges and have an objective other than 
military they should be given more federal supervision 
than those of Groups I and II. But even the Group 
III schools should be allowed great latitude. The grad- 
uates should be commissioned as captains the same 
as for Group I. 


Group IV Institutions. 

Under the Morrill Act, passed in 1862, Land Grant 
Colleges such as the Kansas State Agricultural College 
are required to give military instruction; and a num- 
ber of others, like Coe College, have adopted the same 
system, in consideration of which they receive federal 
aid. It is to this group and to the following group that 
the principal discussion of this paper is directed, be- 
cause most of the energy and funds expended by the 
government is directed towards these colleges. 

The course of instruction in the Group IV colleges 
is divided into Basic and Advanced. The Basic is 
compulsory and the Advanced is optional. Instruction 
is provided for by the establishment of so-called R. 0. 
T. C. units peculiar to the several arms; such as an in- 
fantry unit, a coast artillery unit, ete. The freshmen 
and sophomores are taught the duties of private sol- 
diers in these several arms and receive certificates of 
qualification as noncommissioned officers. The juniors 
and seniors are trained as officers and upon graduation 
are commissioned in the Reserve Corps. But only 
twenty per cent of the Basie students pass up to the 
Advanced Course, so that eighty per cent of all this 
effort is wasted. And thirty thousand young college 
graduates, with two years’ military instruction under 
federal supervision and at government expense, pass 
out of these schools every year with no obligation to 
serve the country in case of emergency. The two hun- 
dred hours of military instruction received by them 
is equivalent to a two-year enlistment in the National 
Guard. What folly to waste such opportunity and such 
material ! 

The time available is not devoted to teaching the 
simple fundamental principles of the military profes- 
sion. It is padded out with the National Defense Act, 
Customs of the Service, and the little non-essential <e- 
tails that make up the routine of a soldier’s three-year 
enlistment. We should recognize these young college 
men as cadets and should go directly to the point of 
qualifying them as officers of an emergency army. 50 
ealled R. O. T. C. units should be abolished and there 
should be one fundamental basic course for all Group 
IV institutions. This course should comprise the funda- 
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mental principles common to all arms. It should be 
contained in a textbook prepared by a competent author 
under the auspices of the War Department. The pres- 
ent course of instruction is indicated by eleven hundred 
forty-six separate references to various official publi- 
cations—a sentence here, a paragraph there, and a 
page somewhere else. Out of this tangled mass of 
Army red tape civilian publishers, ahead of the Army 
in recognizing the necessities of the case, have collected 
these scraps of paper, digested and compiled them in 
the form of R. O. T. C. manuals which they sell to 
students. 

In selecting a course of instruction for the R. O. T. C. 
we must use the time to the best advantage and from 
the many subjects of military value should take those 
that are interesting, dignified and of definite value to 
the student in his civil vocation. We must remember 
that these students are preparing themselves for the 
keen competition of civil life. That is their main ob- 
jective. The Army is a side line. They have got to 
make a living, support a family and reap the joy of 
success. The best men have no time to waste and will 
demand value received for every hour they spend at 
college. You can hear a successful business man or a 
lawyer or a doctor say that the military bearing, the 
orderly habits and the respect for authority that he 
learned at military school had served him well in after 
life. But you cannot hear him say the same thing 
about the nomenclature of the Mortar Deflection 
Board.* 

We must also bear in mind that we are dealing with 
college boys and not with enlisted men. Youth attaches 
great importance to matters of little import to maturer 
minds. The Honorary Colonel, the Company Sponsors, 
express the spirit of the R.O.T.C. They extend a whole- 
some influence and those in authority should take the 
greatest possible advantage of the inspiration behind 
this idea. R. O. T. C. students are young officers in the 
making—the War Department notwithstanding. They 
are cadets. They should be treated like cadets, and 
dressed like cadets. Their organizations should be 
called Cadet Corps. The names of the institutions 
should be attached—thus: ‘‘The Kansas State Cadet 
Corps.’’ Their officers should be called Cadet Cap- 
tain, Cadet Colonel, ete. 

The criticism of this paper is directed principally 
toward the Basie Courses, designed to qualify the stu- 
dents to serve as enlisted men. The Advanced Courses 
might be retained somewhat along present lines, with 
such modifications as naturally follow from the changes 
made in the Basic and substituting Essentials, of 
course, for Non-essentials. 


*The inventor takes occasion to apologize to the R.O.T.C for 
the twenty-eight technical names attached to the various parts 
of this device, none of which he knows himself.—J. H. 
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Upon graduation from a college of the Group IV 
class, each student should be commissioned as an officer 
in the Emergency Officers Corps, the Basics as second 
lieutenants and those who have completed the Advanced 
Course as first lieutenants or captains, according to 
their aptitude and accomplishments. 


Group V Institutions. 

These should be handled along the same lines as those 
of Group IV, with such modifications as obviously fol- 
low on the fact that all students do not take the course 
of military training. 


Distribution of Graduates. 

Commissions should be prepared in advance and 
handed out with diplomas on graduation day. As in- 
dicated above they should run for five years, without 
any obligation for training or service except in case of 
war. This would give us a stock of two hundred thou- 
sand company officers with a twenty per cent turn- 
over each year—new blood—and distributed as follows: 


Captains: 
Graduates, military colleges ...... 6,500 
Selected graduates from military 


schools and from Advanced 
Course Land Grant Colleges* 8,500 15,000 
First Lieutenants: 
Selected graduates, military schools 3,000 


Graduates, Basic Course, Land 


Grant Colleges 25,000 28,000 


Second Lieutenants: 


Graduates, military schools ...... 5,000 
Graduates, Basie Course, Land 
eee eee 


152,000 157,000 


A BPE -ocssdndkaddeuskes tan 200,000 








*In this tabulation the term Land Grant Colleges includes 
Group V institutions. 


XII 


Thirty years ago the Adjutant General—afterwards 
Premier—of Australia visited America in a world-wide 
search for a military system adapted to the genius of 
his people. It was he who first suggested to me that 
America had the best military school in the world and 
more military schools than all the rest of the world 
together, but that outside of West Point none of the 
American military schools were incorporated in our 
military system. 

I think we can say that this great R. O. T. C. system, 
peculiarly American, peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of our people and to the youth of our land, is not fully 
developed—not half developed—and that we Regular 
Army soldiers, on the whole, do not understand these 
boys nor sympathize with their problems. 
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The Tactics of Bush Warfare 


By Major Roger W. Peard, U. S. Marine Corps 


ROBABLY the greatest shock received by any 
officer on his first tour of expeditionary duty in 
the West Indies, Central America, or other sim- 
ilar duty in any part of the world, where in time of 
peace he encounters actual guerilla warfare, is his ap- 
parent inability to apply directly to each situation 
those principles of war which have been so diligently 
instilled into him by the instructors of our various 
service schools and by study of historical precedents. 

The very nature of the enemy’s tactics drives us to 
somewhat similar methods. The enemy forces are 
usually guerilla or bandit groups, these groups consist 
of from twenty to seventy irregulars, and at best are 
indifferently armed. The enemy has no regular lines 
of communication and supply. The enemy has no per- 
manent strongholds or other prepared bases of opera- 
tions. As a result we can not hope to attack any fixed 
objective or use any carefully prepared plan of man- 
euver. Hence, for the offensive, we must adopt methods 
that are simewhat similar. When we take the offensive 
and put on the trail combat patrols of any size what- 
ever, no one can foresee the moment when our avowed 
offensive may switch in an instant into the grimmest 
sort of a life and death defensive. 

We have regular garrisoned towns, outposts, routes 
of supply and communication, ete., to protect and 
maintain, while the roving nature of the enemy forces, 
living off the country as they regularly do, permits 
them to concentrate their entire force, when and where 
they will, to attack or harass our garrisons, supply 
trains and patrols, as they may deem advisable; to 
start the action at the time and place most favorable 
for them and to break off contact whenever the fire 
fight becomes too heavy and they have inflicted the 
maximum of damage on our forees, and with little or 
no danger from any pursuit we may be able to launch, 
due to the almost impenetrable tropical forests, rough 
terrain and total lack of roads, other than foot paths. 

The bandits’ superior knowledge of the terrain, 
operating as they do in unmapped, outlying parts, 
sparsely populated, and with the sympathy and in- 
formation system well perfected among friendly non- 
combatants, makes it indeed fortunate that we are 
able to compensate somewhat for our lack of numbers 
by our superior armament, training, morale, and edu- 
cation. 

The trails and so-called roads in these outlying parts 
are indescribable ; unless once seen and traversed, they 
are difficult to visualize, even if an adequate descrip- 
tion were possible. They are impassable except for 
foot troops, mounted infantry, pack animals, and bull- 
carts, and the latter can only negotiate those roads 
Shown on the unreliable native maps as ‘‘improved.”’ 
Practically all troop movements must be made in single 


file. 


It is very evident to interested observers over a 
period of years, that these formerly ignorant and un- 
trained bandit forees are steadily improving, both as 
to armament and training. Their morale is an ever 
varying item to be carefully estimated from each 
special situation as it arises. 

All troops operating in the rainy season, as well as 
troop convoys for supply trains ete., are mounted on 
native animals whenever mounts are available. Dry 
season operations include more foot troops, but even 
then, the men’s blanket rolls are carried on pack ani- 
mals, the soldier carrying only his arms and fighting 
equipment. 

In our most recent operations in Nicaragua from 
1927 to date, we find ourselves often encountering 
leaders of considerable military training and experi- 
ence, whose troops are well armed with up-to-date 
rifles and ammunition, machine guns, Thompson sub- 
machine guns, and bombs and whose campaign is not 
restricted by any rules of civilized warfare, while our 
actions are always subject to the closest scrutiny of 
ambitious publicity seekers and over-zealous pacificists 
in the United States, which requires our campaign to 
follow strictly the recognized rules of land warfare, 
to the protection of which these unscrupulous guerillas 
have no shadow of a legal right. 

As the last Nicaraguan campaign has furnished the 
most extensive operations of bush warfare in recent 
years and has been conducted under the most adverse 
conditions of climate and terrain, a more detailed ac- 
count of these operations may be of interest. 


Occupation and Defense of Towns with the Primary Mission 
of Denying Such Towns to the Bandits 


This form of occupation became necessary in Niear- 
agua in the summer and fall of 1927, for the reason 
that our available troops were insufficient to complete- 
ly oeceupy the entire country, but the protection of the 
citizens of Nicaragua, foreigners and established busi- 
ness, in the various cities and towns, was essential. 
Furthermore, our forees had not yet been committed 
to a definite offensive, and the newly formed constabu- 
lary had not yet reached a sufficient size to take over 
operations of any magnitude. Our delay in taking 
up a definite offensive was largely based on the con- 
tinuing effort of all concerned to induce all possible 
bandits to accept immunity and lay down their arms. 
This effort was pursued diligently for some time after 
the expiration of the time limit for disarmament as set 
by the Stimson-Moneada Agreement. 

As the bandit operations in 1927 were confined al- 
most entirely to the Northern Area, it was unavoidable 
that some sort of protection be given the law-abiding 
These minor warfare tactics are the author's opinions and are 
based on expeditionary duty during the last fifteen years. The 


author is an instructor in these tactics at the Marine Corps 
Schools. 
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citizens of this area and their commercial interests. 
Thus the original occupation of Ocotal, Jicaro, Somoto, 
Pueblo Nuevo, San Fernando, and Telpaneca, was ac- 
complished by small detachments of marines and native 
troops, which were insufficient to control the surround- 
ing country or rid it of bandits. Prior to Sandino’s 
concentrated attack on Ocotal in July of 1927, and as 





Machine gun emplacement, with protected sniper’s post above. 
Norvil Barracks, Somoto, Nicaragua. 


late as November of 1927, this policy remained in 


effect. Every effort was made to rid the country of 
armed irregulars without bloodshed, for humani- 


tarian reasons as well as military necessity, since our 
forces were insufficient in number for a complete occu- 
pation of the area. We were greatly overextended and 
without adequate lines of communication. 

At this time all supplies not obtainable locally, had 
to be hauled from Managua to Esteli by bull-carts, a 
distance of about eighty-five miles, and thence north 
to all other posts by pack animals. In some eases the 
pack animal route was over one hundred miles from 
Esteli. 

At this time the Marine Air Force consisted of only 
five old wartime DH two-passenger planes. When they 
had completed their regular hazardous missions of 
communication, combat and photography, they had 
little time or ability to help out in the supply situa- 
tion. 


In all towns occupied in the Northern Area of Nic- 
aragua, bullet proof adobe buildings had to be pro- 
eured as barracks. Tents were unsatisfactory in the 
rainy season; their procurement by bull-carts would 
have taken up valuable cargo space, which was already 
inadequate for supply purposes, and quartering troops 
in tents would have invited sniping and night attacks. 
In some instances, inactive Catholic churches had to 
be utilized as barracks. 


Every member of these garrisons was assigned a defi- 
nite battle station and a sector of fire; men were thus 
trained until battle stations could be occupied in utter 
darkness in a very few seconds. Their training along 
these lines was largely responsible, in my opinion, for 
the successful defense of Telpaneca, to be discussed 
in detail later. 

This period ended about November 1, 1927, at which 
time a definite offensive mission was assigned to all 
troops in the Northern Area. 
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Surprise Attacks by Bandits on Garrisoned Towns 

There were two outstanding examples of this cla:s 
of warfare in Nicaragua that deserve detailed accoun 

Attack on Ocotal: At 1:00 A.M., on July 17, 192° 
the bandit forces combined under Sandino and a 
tacked Ocotal with a force of about six hundred mer 
Sandino issued a written attack order definitely as- 
signing the duties of each group. These groups con- 
sisted roughly of about seventy-five men each and had 
separate leaders. An original copy of this order later 
fell into the hands of the marines. 


The defending troops at Ocotal consisted of thirty- 
five enlisted marines with two commissioned officers, 
and forty native soldiers of the Guardia Nacional with 
two American officers. The marines had one Brown- 
ing machine gun and two Browning automatic rifles, 
but no Thompson machine gun, no rifle grenades, no 
hand grenades of any kind, and no trench mortars or 
37-mm. guns. The guardia garrison had one Lewis 
machine gun and nothing else but their Krag rifles. 
The ammunition supply of all troops was inadequate 
for a prolonged siege. 
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Sketch No. 2. 


Garrisoned towns (1927-1928) of the Northern (bandit) area 
of Nicaragua, showing trails connecting these garrisons, and 
route of supply overland from Managua. 


Both garrisons, marine and guardia, kept up an 
intense defensive fire until daylight but were unable 
to sally forth in the dark and close with the attackers, 
as their numbers were only sufficient to protect their 
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rracks buildings, the attacking force so greatly out- 
imbered them. 

At daylight, the attackers occupied protected snip- 
ing posts completely surrounding both barracks build- 
ings and had one machine gun in the belfry of the 
Catholic church about seventy-five yards from the 
marine barracks. Their plan was to hold the garri- 
sons in their quarters until night and then renew the 
attack, as the attackers had a healthy respect for our 
marksmanship and made no pretense of an open day- 
light attack. Their well-chosen and protected sniping 
posts and their superior numbers made it suicide for 
the garrisons to attempt a daylight counterattack. 

Either by chance or careful planning, the bandit 
attack occurred on Sunday, the only day of the week 
that regular airplane trips from Managua to Ocotal 
were not scheduled. Purely by chance, two planes on 
a photographic mission were sent to Ocotal on the 
morning of July 17th and immediately returned to 
Managua with news of the siege. About 3.30 P.M., 
five combat planes reached Ocotal with a capacity load 
of bombs and machine guns. Their targets were like 
a moving picture scenario; most of the bandits had 
withdrawn to the edge of town to hold a consultation 
concerning the operations for the coming night and 
were bunched, several hundred of them, in a deep 
high-walled river bed. The planes were able to drop 
all their bombs before the attackers could leave this 
ravine; then the planes chased them over the country 
trails, ground strafing the bandits until all machine 
gun ammunition had been expended. The airplane 
casualties were estimated at two hundred bandits and 
completely broke up the siege. 

Shortage of ammunition, lack of auxiliary weapons, 
and the overwhelming numbers of the attackers would 
have placed the defending troops in a very bad situa- 
tion the second night, had these planes not arrived as 
they did. 

However, contrary to the general belief and to pub- 
lished arictles on this subject, the battle of Ocotal was 
the only action in Nicaragua in which airplanes were 
the deciding factor or even essential from a purely 
combat standpoint. The bandits had learned their 
lesson, and future attacks on towns and the ambush- 
ing of patrols on the trail, ete., were always commenced 
and broken off before the planes could reach the fight- 
ing. 

Attack on Telpaneca: It is interesting to note the 
facts leading up to this attack. After the battle of 
Ocotal, Salgado, one of Sandino’s leading sub-chiefs, 
split with Sandino and withdrew to Somoto with about 
seventy-five men. This was before Somoto had been 
occupied by our troops. Salgado was disgruntled be- 
cause Sandino had called him by the title of ‘‘Colonel’’ 
in his attack order for the Ocotal battle, instead of 
‘‘General’’; however, upon leaving Sandino, Salgado 
stated he would not fight for a general who could not 
Win battles. After the marines occupied Somoto, that 
area became too hot for Salgado; he had lost several 
men killed and wounded, and there had been consid- 
erable desertion from his ranks until his force did not 
number more than about thirty. Salgado was a typi- 
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cal negroid-indian type, untrained in modern warfare 
but cunning and experienced in bush warfare. Those 
who knew him personally said he could be recognized 
anywhere, as he was an exact counterpart of the In- 
dian head on our American five-cent piece. 
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Sketch No. 3. 

NOTE: The top of Las Cruces Mountain was sparsely weeded. 
Large pine trees had fox holes dug behind them that afforded 
an excellent field of fire along the trail from the north. 

Bandit positions on west of trail behind barbed wire fence, 
were in a drainage ditch about three feet deep and ditch was 
not visible from the trail on account of heavy brush. 

Bandits were finally driven off by well directed machine gun 
and trench mortar fire from farm yard surrounded by a low 
rock wall, about three hundred yards north of the peak of Las 
Cruces. 


We later learned from native sources that, when 
Salgado rejoined Sandino, he asked Sandino for a 
chance to show him how a successful attack on a town 
should be made. 

At 1:00 A.M., on October 19, 1927, a bandit force of 
three hundred men under Salgado, attacked the marine 
and guardia garrison at Telpaneca, which consisted 
of twenty enlisted marines and twenty-five enlisted 
guardias, with only one marine officer present, com- 
manding both detachments. It will be noted that 1-00 
A.M. was also the exact hour the attack on Ocotal com- 
menced. The hour chosen for these attacks was suffi- 
ciently late in the night to permit the garrison to 
get well settled for the night and early enough to per- 
mit the attackers to have several hours of darkness 
in which to carry on the attack before daylight. 
Whereas the Ocotal attack was launched in bright 
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moonlight, Salgado chose a very dark and foggy night 
for the Telpaneca attack. Partly on account of this 
darkness and fog, the attackers were at the doors and 
windows of the barracks buildings and the officers’ 
quarters, pouring in an automatie fire, when first dis- 
covered. On the night of this attack, the officer in 
charge had taken special precautions and had posted 
two sentries on each post, but the bandits completely 
eluded these double sentry posts and launched the 
attack as a complete surprise. Had the bandits with- 
held all fire, entered the buildings and attacked with 
machetes only, I believe their chances of success would 
have been much better. In this connection, the ad- 
visability of double sentry posts is well worth con- 
sidering. While the assignment of two men to each 
post under conditions of severe nervous strain does 
alleviate this strain on the sentries, I believe that it also 
decreases their alertness; they are too prone to be care- 
less and while away in conversation the time that 
should be employed in strict observation; it would 
appear preferable to double the number of posts and 
decrease their size accordingly, thus assuring increased 
alertness over a smaller post for which each sentry is 
entirely responsible. 

Within an incredibly short time and in utter dark- 
ness, all men of the garrison were at their battle sta- 
tions; the one machine gun, from a well-protected em- 
placement, was delivering a steady traversing fire over 
a prearranged and maximum field of fire. The garri- 
son was well supplied with hand grenades and auto- 
matic weapons, and, after the bandits’ failure to eapi- 
talize to the utmost their surprise attack, their efforts 
became steadily less effective and more costly, until 
daylight forced them to withdraw about 4:30 A.M. 
Except in carefully prepared ambushes along the 
trails where ample cover was available and practically 
no clear targets were presented to the ambushed, the 
bandits never showed an inclination to fight in day- 
light against the superior marksmanship of the marines 
and the well-trained native troops. 

During this Telpaneca attack, the bandits made a 
concerted and well planned effort to induce the native 
troops to mutiny, by offering immunity, money for 
their arms, good positions in the bandit army, and by 
using a continuous stream of well thought out propa- 
ganda against the Americans. Their efforts along 
this line proved a complete failure. It is believed that 
the loyalty of native troops generally is directly de- 
pendent on their liking for and confidence in their 
officers. In this case, the one officer present was a first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps who held a commission 
as a captain in the guardia and was extremely popular 
and efficient. 

The attack on Telpaneca was the second and last 
attempt by Sandino’s forees to attack garrisoned 
towns. His second failure with severe losses taught 
him a lesson, and thereafter his entire campaign con- 
centrated on ambushing patrols on roads and trails. 

An amusing incident of this Telpaneca attack oc- 
eurred about a half hour before daylight; the guardia 
soldier in charge of the corral and pasture slipped out 
in fatigue clothing without informing anyone as to his 
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intentions, his interest in his mules entirely obscuriyg 
or overcoming the personal danger involved. He 
cured nine of his best mules from a nearby pastu 
drove them nine miles on foot to a friendly farm, ; 
hid the mules and continued on foot the balance of t\\e 
forty-five miles to the nearest post, to bring in the first 
information of this attack, six hours before this 
formation was received from any other source. His 
exploit permitted a relief column to be formed and 
well on the way before the airplanes or telegraph 
brought word of this attack. Telpaneca had no radio, 
telegraph, or telephone communication, and was en- 
tirely dependent on mounted patrols and airplanes 
for its communications. 

After the attack on Ocotal and Telpaneea_ both, 
rumors were received from apparently reliable native 
sources that a second attack would be forthcoming, 
but such never materialized. 


Surprise Attacks on Bandit Camps 

Our first successful attack of this nature in Niear- 
agua occurred in the first part of October, 1927, when 
a patrol of twenty-five marines from Somoto, after 
traveling all night in a rainstorm, attacked a bandit 
group under Santos Lobo, at Mal Paso killing seven 
bandits and eapturing a large number of rifles, ani- 
mals, stores, ete. 

For this kind of attack, reliable native information 
is essential. Due to the large number of bandit sym- 
pathizers among the non-combatant civilian popula- 
tion and fear of reprisals among the few friendly 
natives, reliable information was extremely difficult 
to obtain. As the number of our troops increased and 
the bandit operations grew less successful, this avenue 
of information improved, until several posts had on 
their payrolls from two to four native intelligence 
agents, who were able regularly to penetrate the bandit 
camps and return with definite information as to the 
location of the bandits. The difficulty of attacking 
bandit camps was increased because they were con- 
stantly being moved; the bandits scarcely ever camped 
for more than two nights in the same place, and such 
information has to be fresh to be of any use. 

It was found necessary for our troops to always 
travel at night and only for such distances as could 
be traversed before daylight, if a surprise attack was 
contemplated. Any daylight travel was immediately 
known to the bandits; their spies were numerous, and 
even our preparations for the night travel had to be 
delayed until the native inhabitants of the garrison 
town had retired for the night. The garrisons at 
Pataste and Telpaneca were particularly successful in 
such operations, their native intelligence service being 
excellent and their officers energetic. 

This warfare was particularly effective on the morale 
of the bandits, as these bandit groups after an attack 
lost more men by desertion than they had by casualties 
in the attack itself. In these surprise attacks, we 
never had a casualty; even when their force was far 
superior, the bandits’ one thought was to get away 
safely, when taken by surprise. They seldom waited 
to ascertain the size of the attacking force. 
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‘he morale of the enlisted men in the posts, where 
these successful operations were numerous, mounted 
with each suecess until the men complained to their 
officers if many nights passed without a patrol to make, 
and this in spite of the inclement weather and strenu- 
ous marches involved. 

In the fall of 1927, Sandino divided into districts 
all territory not occupied by marines and guardia. He 
eave definite boundaries for these districts and placed 
a certain sub-chief with a group of men in charge of 
each district, with orders not to leave their districts 
without his permission. These district chiefs, in addi- 
tion to their combat missions, forwarded supplies to 
the larger bandit groups. A district chief named 
Polaneo had the district immediately east of Telpaneca, 
around Pericon. His district was only about twenty 
miles square. Patrols from Telpaneca, with an excel- 
lent native intelligence service, hit his camps at day- 
break three times in ten days, killing several of his 
men each time and capturing most of his equipment 
and supplies. He was afraid to leave his district, as 
this would have incurred the displeasure of Sandino, 
and he felt certain his movements were being accur- 
ately reported to the marines. When his force of 
thirty-five had finally been reduced to twelve, he gave 
up and left. 

One post had a cur dog that went out with all patrols. 
He preceded the patrol; never barked or made a sound, 
but if he spotted a man, horse, or anything unusual, 
he made a perfect point like a well trained bird dog 
and held the point until the leading element arrived. 
One morning just before dawn as a patrol was ap- 
proaching a bandit camp for a surprise attack, this 
dog pointed a sleeping bandit sentry who was concealed 
in the brush beside the road and would undoubtedly 
have awakened and given the alarm when the patrol 
passed, if the dog had not spotted him and prepared 
the way for his quiet capture. At night when no 
patrols were out, this dog walked post with the various 
sentries. Anyone trying to take this dog with him 
when transferred to another post would have started 
a riot or mutiny. 

This district plan of Sandino’s remained in effect 
until about January, 1928, when the arrival of an 
additional regiment of marines in the northern area 
made it impracticable. He then withdrew most of 
his troops to the unoccupied eastern part of Nueva 
Segovia and operated them in larger groups, with 
headquarters on Chipote Mountain and Sapotillal 
Ridge. 


Offensive Operations Against Known Bandit Strongholds 

Our occupation of Chipote Mountain and the destrue- 
tion of all bandit works thereon in February of 1928 
is the best illustration of this class of warfare en- 
countered in Nicaragua. 

A eolumn of about one hundred and eighty marines 
and guardia cleared Matagalpa on December 19, 1927, 
with three hundred loaded pack animals, and was to 
make a junction at Quilali with another column of 
forty marines and twenty guardia from Pueblo Nuevo. 
Quilali was an unoceupied village within about fifteen 
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miles of Chipote and was to be used as a base of opera- 
tions against Chipote. This combined force of 240 
men and officers was considered sufficient to garrison 
the village of Quilali, keep themselves supplied by 
pack train from Telpaneca, and form an offensive 
force to capture Chipote, with airplane support from 
Managua via QOcotal. The bandits ambushed the 
Pueblo Nuevo column at Las Cruces, when, after three 
days of travel, they were within two hours’ march of 
Quilali. One officer was killed and one severely 
wounded, leaving a sergeant in command. 

In such operations, where the trails traversed force 
the entire patrol to proceed in single file, through 
heavily wooded, mountainous and winding trails, the 
importance of protective fire (reconnaissance by fire) 
by automatic weapons ahead and to the flanks of the 
advance guard cannot be stressed too strongly, when- 
ever a possible ambush locality is reached. The re- 
sults never vary; if the ambush actually exists, the 
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Sketch No. 4. 


bandits always think their position has been disclosed 
and return our fire. If this reconnaissance fire has 
been properly managed, the ensuing fire fight is al- 
ways at ranges entirely to our advantage. On long 
patrols or any kind of a daylight move where a bandit 
ambush is possible in Nicaragua, the bandits knew our 
every move and thus the laying down of this recon- 
naissance fire did not force us to forego the element 
of surprise, as such did not exist. The main drawback 
of this plan is the expenditure of ammunition involved. 
Reserve ammunition must be taken on pack animals 
and its expenditure closely supervised by an efficient 


advance guard commander. On such operations you 
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have only one decision to make; will you expend ammu- 
nition or men? 

Another unusual factor of operations conducted in 
single file is that the best results can be obtained by 
marching the elements of your command without dis- 
tance. On these winding, hilly, wooded trails, only a 


Machine Gun in Bell 


Tower of Church 





Ocotal. 
few of your men can come under enemy fire at any 
one time and place, and, if your elements are marched 
with normal distances, one part of your command can 
very easily and unknowingly reach a position out of 
supporting distance of the other elements. 

A great deal of the terrain in Nicaragua would not 
permit the sending out of security groups on the flanks, 
etc. In many cases where this manner of flank pro- 
tection was possible, it was impracticable on account 
of the delay involved, as it was usually imperative to 
reach a certain camp site where water and forage were 
obtainable before dark. 

It is difficult to get away from the large war idea. 
In these ‘‘small time’’ peace wars, the successful opera- 
tions are those in which the enemy suffers severe 
casualties but our side has none. Even one severely 
wounded man becomes an inconceivable burden to an 
operating patrol; he has to be taken along on a hand 
earried litter for the balance of the operation, or the 
entire patrol must abandon its present duty and con- 
vey him to the nearest post. Few patrols can spare 
sufficient men to safely conduct the wounded into camp 
and still carry on their mission without delay. The 
patrol has probably been cut to the minimum for the 
mission assigned at the outset, as the garrison left be- 
hind where the patrol was formed must always remain 
sufficiently large to successfully defend itself against 
a concentrated attack of the entire bandit force. 

This ambush of the Pueblo Nuevo column occurred 
about 3:00 P.M. on December 30, 1927. Due to the 
number of wounded and the size of the attacking 
bandit force, the column was forced to take up a 
defensive position on Las Cruces until a relief column 
could reach them. No troops could reach them in less 
than two days, except the Matagalpa column which 
was due to arrive in Quilali late on December 31st. 

After struggling through the mud and mountain 
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trails for twelve days, this large Matagalpa coluny 
arrived across the Jicaro river about one and one-half 
miles from Quilali without having seen a single bandit 
Their objective was clearly visible on a small plateay 
almost within shouting distance. Quilali appeared {o 
be deserted. 

At this psychological moment, as the head of the 
advance guard made a sharp turn in the ridge trail 
bordering the Jicaro River, an alert marine saw a hat 
protruding from behind a tree to his left front and 
within twenty feet of the trail. He gave the alarm, 
and the bandits opened fire on the advanee guard with 
one machine gun firing point blank down the marine 
column and another machine gun swept their flank 
from across the river. After a twenty minute fire 
fight the bandits were routed, but the marines and 
guardia had five dead and fourteen wounded. They 
proceeded to Quilali with their dead and wounded and 
made camp. The next morning an airplane dropped 
them a message as to the plight of the Pueblo Nuevo 
column and a relief patrol from Quilali was sent to 
their assistance. Late the same night all troops of 
these two columns were back in Quilali. 

Two guardia officers had been killed; the command- 
ing officer of each column severely wounded and sev- 
eral other officers slightly wounded; three enlisted 
marines and one guardia enlisted man killed; four- 
teen wounded enlisted men; seventy-five loaded pack 
animals were missing from the Matagalpa column and 
a few from the Pueblo Nuevo column. 

Brigade Headquarters in Managua now altered the 
plan for this Chipote operation. Quilali was evacu- 
ated and all officers, men, and animals moved to the 
San Albino Mines. San Albino was now designated 
as the base for operations of a special combat bat- 
talion of marines plus one guardia company. Fresh 
troops arrived in San Albino from Ocotal to fill up 
this battalion, and a new commanding officer arrived. 
Then, operations against Chipote began in earnest. 

The guardia company was used for special inde- 
pendent missions, reconnaissance, and scouts. Two 
marine rifle companies were assigned offensive missions 
only and were to operate in two columns. One com- 
pany was assigned the task of keeping up the route 
of supply, communication, ete., between the operat- 
ing forces and San Albino. The machine gun and 
howitzer company was split up and attached to the 
offensive operations as the situation demanded. 

From San Albino to Chipote was only about ten 
miles, but two large mountains had to be crossed; the 
trails were the worst sort of foot-paths, muddy, wind- 
ing, bordered by woods, and through an area that no 
marines had yet traveled and for which there were 
no accurate maps. A few native guides were avail- 
able but their reliability was unknown, and they per- 
formed their duties with great reluctance due to the 
danger involved. 

Troops operating towards Chipote moved slowly 
with all rations, spare ammunition, guns, ete., on pack 
animals. Outposts over half way to Chipote had been 
established and stocked with reserve rations before 
the final drive into Chipote proper was launched. 
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Prior to our reaching Chipote, the air forces had 
laid down a half hour bombardment with all the bombs 
and machine gun ammunition they could carry at one 
trip. This plane bombardment either drove the bandits 
off Chipote entirely, or they had voluntarily withdrawn 
before our arrival, as the occupation of Chipote by our 
troops was almost without incident, only a few old 
men and boys having been left behind by Sandino to 
slightly harass our advance and make us _ believe 
Chipote was still occupied. The capture of Chipote 
was only important in that it existed in the public 
mind as an impregnable stronghold, this belief having 
been engendered by Sandino’s many boasts in Central 
American periodicals that no force of American Ma- 
rines could ever capture or drive him out of Chipote. 
If made seriously, Sandino’s only possible hope of 
justification therefor lay in the fact that the difficulties 
to be surmounted in reaching Chipote would make an 
operation against it impracticable. We later learned 
that this vain boast lost him many followers after 
Chipote fell. Nothing of any importance was found 
on Chipote and after rendering it impracticable for 
further bandit occupancy by carrying away or de- 
stroying everything of value left behind by the bandits, 
we abandoned it. 

Defensive and Offensive Battles on Roads and Trails 

From January, 1928, to the present date, all contacts 
of any importance between the government forces of 
Nicaragua and the bandits, or between marines and 
bandits, fall under this heading. 

While the general principle that no commander of 
troops in the field should ever be taken by surprise is 
our present day doctrine, the difficulties encountered 
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in Nicaraguan trails, the nature of the terrain, climatic 
conditions, the bandits’ superior knowledge of the 
country, tropical wear and tear on the physical con- 
dition of the operating personnel by insects, climate 
and illness, caused many patrol commanders to look 
upon this maxim as an ideal never quite attainable. 
It was seldom that the normal security measures of 
recognized tactics were possible; even columns operat- 
ing with a perpetual airplane reconnaissance were 
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never free of the ambush danger, as well concealed 
ambushes were often equally invisible from the air 
and from the trail. 

The doctrine of maintaining contact with the enemy 
once such contact has been gained amounts only to a 
play on words. and has no practical application in 
bush warfare. In bandit fighting in the hills or out- 
lying parts, when contact with the enemy has once 
been gained, our only procedure was to concentrate 
the maximum fire on the bandit position and inflict 
the greatest possible loss in the short time at our dis- 
posal before they retired through the gullies and 
underbrush. 

Pursuit as we understand the term was unknown. 
In most cases a really well managed pursuit would 
have produced little or no results, as after a contact 
the bandits seattered in all directions to re-assemble 
at a prearranged place hours later. To attempt a pur- 
suit often would have required the pack train to be 
left with an insufficient guard and our pack train 
loads were most precious to the bandits, as well as 
containing our entire means of subsistence in the field. 
To send part of our forees through unknown hills and 
woods in an attempted pursuit would have courted 
disaster in many ways; men lost; a possible shooting 
up of our own troops in the confusion, and a costly 
and profitless delay in reaching a safe camp site for 
the night. 

In Nicaragua our patrols marched through knee 
deep mud, rocky mountain trails, sweltering in the 
valleys, almost freezing on the mountain tops, beset 
by every class of insect placed on earth to torture 
man, and, when camp was reached, dead tired, the 
men could not sleep on account of the insect bites 
received during the day, which with very little en- 
couragement became tropical ulcers. It was truly, 
**Marching all day and scratching all night.’’ We 
often heard war time marines yearning for the 
trenches of France. 


Camp Security for the Night 


The orthodox camp security methods were adequate 
generally as to principle but varied slightly as to ap- 
plication. Sentries on the outskirts of a camp are 
useless if they walk their post in a military manner 
as they have been taught to do on regular guard duty. 
They should remain concealed at places giving them 
the best view of their sectors. The uneven wooded 
terrain permits a stealthy enemy to close with a sentry 
before he can give the alarm, if he walks his post 
openly. I am a strong believer in camp fires. They 
should be kept burning brightly all night when the 
command has bullet proof shelters in which to sleep. 
In Nicaragua patrols usually reached villages or 
ranches for the night camp. The camp fires increase 
the morale and cheer of the men immeasurably and, if 
properly located, furnish lighted avenues of approach 
through which an attacking enemy must penetrate 
and become excellent targets, before they can hope to 
close with the encamped force. The normal confusion 
resulting from a night attack, of which the attackers 
expect to take full advantage, is thus avoided. 





The National Matches at Camp Perry 


By Major B. W. Mills, Infantry, Chief Statistical Officer 


HE current business depression did not decrease 

the attendance of shooters at the 1931 National 

Matches as was rather widely expected. On the 
contrary, the attendance this year was greater than 
last, just as the attendance last year was greater than 
the year before. The explanation for this year’s in- 
crease given by a shooter from a certain southern state, 
was that money was getting so scarce down there people 
had to come to Camp Perry to learn to shoot in order 
to kill rabbits for food this winter. 

Whatever the cause, this year’s competitors ex- 
ceeded last year’s by five per cent. The increase was 
uniformly distributed over the country rather than 
being confined to a particular locality. Every state 
and territory except New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
in the east, Nevada, South Dakota and Utah in the 
west, and Alaska in the northwest, sent National Guard 
teams. Similarly every state except Delaware, New 
Jersey and Vermont in the east, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia in the south, and South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin in the west, sent civilian teams. 

By years during the last four the total number of 
rifle teams sent to the matches has been: 

Year 1928 1929 1930 1981 


Number of teams ;..... 95 108 108 113 


The individuals composing the above teams do not 
represent all the competitors at Camp Perry by any 
Some competitors are not attached to any 
team, others belong to pistol teams while still others 
belong to small-bore teams. The total number of 
teams sent by the states, however, represents a fair 
index of the attractiveness of the National Matches be- 
cause the National Rifle Team Match is by far the 
most important match shot at Camp Perry. 


means. 


Since 1928 the total number of shooters has been 
as follows: 

Year 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Number of shooters ... 1906 2452 2612 2749 

There were successive increases from 1928 to 1931 of 
30% in 1929, 7% in 1930, and 5% in 1931. 

The classification of these 2749 shooters in 1931 
may be of interest as indicating how the -professional 
instruction in arms imparted at Perry, and the other 
benefits emanating therefrom are distributed. By 
members the classes follow: 





Service (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard) 317 
ee eee, eee 684 
Civilian (excluding C.M.T.C. & R.O.T.C.) ......... 1139 
I I aor ow Gieonse Sco sida rex ee 55 
ee card cal eh abs Pare Bk mak AS oe ava ae wid 168 
Junior Rifle Corps (from 12 to 18) ............... 152 
Ren Oe SEEN Saved bap awise eked ¥ acesesnsawee 234 

SNE ou Cs gall sone a acids awe cd oe Rial 2749 
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Expressed in percentages the proportions are: Sery- 
ice 11%, National Guard, 25%, Civilians, 42%, C. M. 
T. C. and R. O. T. C., 8%, Organized Reserves, 2%. 
Policemen, 6%, and Junior Rifle Corps, 6%. 

The above competitors engage in one or more of the 
many individual matches which are open. There are 
fifteen of these individual matches. The ‘‘ Wimble- 
don,’’ ‘*‘Leech,’’ and ‘‘President’s,’’ are examples. 

There are also the individual matches with the pistol, 
usually fourteen. The ‘‘Individual Pistol Champion- 
ship’’ and the ‘‘National Individual Pistol Match”’ 
are the leading examples. 

Taken as a whole there have been the following total 
entries in both rifle and pistol matches since 1928: 


Year Total Entries 
SL aaa ata otc hin he ca bs hh oth ba ed ee eke 13,614 
BR sg hiciri eh ak arly eonlaid oh th he OE 17,521 
BR ee ea ed et ine ae ee MN 18,604 
ME. gicata i yicten ve Wet ain ele a ale ee ane 19,587 


These increases year by year follow along very 
closely with the increase in shooters year by year and 
is exactly as might be expected—the more shooters the 
more total entries. 

To show in detail the popularity of the six most im- 
portant individual rifle matches during the past three 
years, the following table of entries is given: 





Y ear 1929 1930 1931 
Cin soy pag aelete 1332 1484 1609 
SD ree rr 1217 1412 1490 
ll... ere 1315 1459 1617 
SE SOD Nii a'eov eee wen 1385 1535 1598 
GES AIM Serer prep a 1510 1656 1738 
National Individual .......... 1638 1671 1744 

UNNEED, <4 koe: nas aoe Oe 8397 9217 9796 


‘*The National Individual Rifle Match’’ has always 
led all other individual matches in popularity. There 
are 140 medals given in this match to the 140 high 
competitors, and each medal entitles the holder to a 
‘lee’? on a ‘‘Distinguished Marksman’s Badge.’ 
Three legs are necessary to get this badge. 

From every angle the subject may be approached, 
the .30 caliber rifle conclusively demonstrates its in- 
creasing popularity. It is the firearm above all others 
that lends itself readily to exact and discriminating 
grades of excellence as gauged by open competition. 
This exactness is what excellent riflemen demand. 

With the .45 caliber pistol the successive increases 
of interest from year to year are not seen. Since 1928 
the entries for the two most important matches, ‘The 
National Individual Pistol,’’ and the ‘‘National Pistol 
Team Match’’ have been: 


Y ear 1928 1929 1930 NW 
National Individual Pistol Mateh 617 574 535 637 
National Pistol Team Match ga 

PRUNE © <0. ais 6 ep) area awk obs 41 33 27 v0 
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"ee Upper Left—National Matches at Camp Perry, 1931. Left of picture shows Junior Rifle Corps. On right, the regular pistol 
range. The building in the center is the Competitors’ Mess, where two thousand individuals are fed daily. 
Upper Right—View of 1000-yard firing line from Erie Proving Ground, Alabama National Guard Team is in the toreground. 
Scores are first placed on blackboard then transferred to score cards. 
Lower Left—Looking down a firing line three-quarters of a mile long. The Watch Tower, a part of Erie Proving Ground, 
is shown in the distance. 
Lower Right—The firing line at the Police Pistol Range. The attendance of policemen at Camp Perry has greatly increased 
in recent years. 
It will be noted that fewer teams entered this year simply dislike the pistol as an accurate target weapon ; 
than in 1928 and that previous to this year the teams they much prefer the revolver. Practically every 
ays showed a decrease. policeman that comes to Perry uses a revolver when- 
ere Similarly in the ‘‘ National Individual Pistol Match’’ ever he can, using the pistol in the above two matches 
igh the past two years showed a decline and this year it only because War Department orders require it. The 
Oa barely held its own with 1928. revolver is officially rated five points more accurate in 
re.” The answer to the pistol decrease is that shooters a string of ten shots of ten points each—possible 100. 
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A diagonal view of the 600, 800 and 1000 yard target butts.Butts are in echelon; firing line is continuous. About 250 targets 
are here but due to the diagonal overlap not all of them are seen. 
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THE INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM, 1931. 


Standing, L. to R., Lt. E. F. Sloan, 7th Inf.; Cpl. F. R. Sorahan, 9th Inf.; Sgt. H. W. Wendlandt, 3rd Inf.; Cpl. C. W. Wills, 
29th Inf.; Lt. D. L. Adams, 29th Inf.; Cpl. C. Ericson, 12th Inf.; St. Sgt. S. Bradford, 24th Inf.; Sgt. A. J. Poldrack, 1st Inf. 


Seated, L. to R., Lt. W. R. MeMaster, lst Tank Regt.; Sgt. C. L. Umberger, 23rd Inf.; Capt. K. L. Berry, 24th Inf., Team 
Coach; Maj. C. H. Hodges, Inf., Team Captain; Pvt. A. H. Dahlstrom, I.S.D.; Sgt. R. L. Speers, 17th Inf.; Lt. D. M. Gunn, 
5th Inf. 


There has been a great increase in police shooting won by a civilian, Mr. Miller of Colorado. When a 
at the matches with the revolver but the caliber .45 match like the President’s with caliber .30 rifle has 
pistol has not shared the increase. It will, perhaps, 1738 entries it seems preposterous that the automatic 
never become a popular firearm for target purposes. rifle will draw only 46 or 47 entrants. The automatic 

Special Matches simply refuses to become popular. Of all orthodox 

A Browning Automatic Rifle Match was started in firearms, and there is still some question as to its 

1930 with 46 entries. This year it had 47, and was orthodoxy, it lends itself least of all to rifle competi- 
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THE INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM SQUAD, 1931. 

Front row, L. to R., Sgt. C. L. Umberger, 23rd Inf.; Sgt. W. Cherry, 9th Inf.; Cpl: F. R. Sorahan, 9th Inf.; 1st Sgt. Bb. 
Ulseth, 6th Inf.; Lt. K. Maertens, 4th Inf.; Sgt. R. L. Speers, 17th Inf.; Ist Sgt. A. A. Albino, 13th Inf.; Sgt. E. Backell, 
4th Inf.; Pvt. A. H. Dahlstrom, I.8.D.; Sgt. O. L. Lowe, 4th Inf. 

Second row, L. to R., Lt. W. R. MeMaster, 1st Tank Regt.; Capt. W. B. Wilson, Inf. (D.O.L.); Lt. E. F. Sloan, 7th Inf.; 
Maj. C. M. Easley, Inf.; Capt. K. L. Berry, 24th Inf., Team Coach; Maj. C. H. Hodges, Inf., Team Captain; Capt. J. ©. 
Harris, 11th Inf., Team Executive; Lt. W. E. Donegan, Adjutant; Capt. R. E. Vermette, Inf., Pistol Coach; Lt. D. M. Guna, 
Sth Inf.; Lt. D. L. Adams, 29th Inf.; Lt. W. C. Saffarrans, 24th Inf. 

Third row, L. to R., Sgt. W. H. Walling, 16th Inf.; St. Sgt. W. C. Kjelstrom, 29th Inf.; Sgt. H. W. Wendlandt, 3rd Inf.; 
Cpl. C. W. Wills, 29th Inf.; Lt. J. H. Marsh, 18th Inf.; Lt. O. Cleveland, 29th Inf.; Lt. G. D. Epps, 38th Inf.; Cpl. F. T 
Wright, 11th Inf.; Cpl. C. Ericson, 12th Inf.; Sgt. D. L. LaRue, 34th Inf.; Lt. L. E. Brady, 29th Inf.; Sgt. J. Carlson, 
4th Inf. 

Fourth row, L. to R., Sgt. F. Pool, 25th Inf; Pfe. J. Zurga, 30th Inf.; Cpl. F. Mitko, 30th Inf.; Sgt. A. J. Poldrack, 1st 
Inf.; Cpl. L. W. Fish, 9th Inf.; Sgt. D. Frazier, 21st Inf.; St. Sgt. S. Bradford, 24th Inf.; Cpl. O. L. Gallman, Ist Inf 
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tion. This is not so much that the automatic is a 
poor weapon but rather the exacting tastes of expert 
shooters demands a weapon more accurate and de- 
pendable. 

For target shooting, the Thompson Sub-Machine Gun 
is better and is more popular at Camp Perry. Police- 
man fire many rounds with the Thompson at very 
short ranges. 

Another match that is important to the Infantry is 
the ‘‘Infantry Match.’’ This is a team match and to 
the winner goes the ‘‘Infantry Trophy.’’ This match 
has brought out entrants since 1928: 


Year 1928 1929 1930 1931 
ERE a eee nies ae 29 29 38 52 


This match usually is a very simple combat problem 
involving about 10 to 15 silhouette targets. This year 
in addition to 10 prone silhouettes as a main target, 5 
targets appeared as surprise targets off to the right. 
The problem was necessarily limited to a very rigid 
musketry layout because all targets are run from the 
pits and lateral dispersion of teams is drastically cur- 
tailed. Seven teams abreast shot the problem simul- 
taneously on one front, each team had about 200 yards 
of frontage. The problem is popular because the re- 
sults are exactly determinable. 


Conclusion 


1. The .30 caliber Springfield rifle as a target wea- 
pon has steadily gained in popularity during the past 
It is the finest firearm known for exact- 


four years. 
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ing competition. There is no indication that it will 
lose its popularity. 

2. During the past four years the .45 caliber pistol 
has less than held its own in its power of attracting 
entrants to the various matches. For accuracy prac- 
tically everyone, and particularly civilians, prefer the 
revolver. A pistol has never won a match in open com- 
petition with a revolver. 

3. The Browning automatic rifle, notwithstanding 
its possible utility as a war weapon, fails almost en- 
tirely to attract shooters to the automatic rifle matches. 
For target shooting, competitors demand a much more 
accurate weapon than the Browning. 

4. The Infantry Match, the only combat match held, 
has become more popular the past four years. It has 
increased from 29 entries in 1928 to 52 in 1931. The 
match must be short, simple and involve very little 
lateral dispersion of the shooters. 

5. The element of sport enters much more into the 
matches at Camp Perry than is realized by most regu- 
lar officers who gain their experience from the target 
practice season with soldiers. With soldiers’ target 
practice is a preparation for war; at Camp Perry 
this feature, although indirectly present, is sub- 
ordinated somewhat to the sporting element. Hence 
the incessant demand for accurate weapons that will 
quickly and infallibly determine the grades of excel- 
lence of the competitors. The pistol and automatic 
rifle do not fill this requirement, and are consequently 
less in demand than the rifle. The caliber .30 rifle 
entirely fills all requirements and is, therefore, in in- 
creasing competitive use. 
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Agencies of Signal Communication, Pro and Con 


By First Lieutenant James D. O’Connell, Signal Corps 


T WAS seven o’clock. Chairs were pushed back 
from the table in the Officers’ Mess amid a cloud 
of tobacco smoke and conversation and Van 

looked at his watech—‘ Well, gentlemen, just time to 
get in on Amos and Andy, let’s go there Joe, Bill— 
those tubes take thirty seconds to heat up.’’ 

‘“*O. K. Chief,’’ replied Bill, and the group ad- 
journed to Van’s room, sank into easy chairs, puffed 
cigars or cigarettes, waited for tycoon Andy’s voice. 

‘*Good meal, Mr. Mess Officer,’’ said Bill. 

‘*Put it in writing,’’ replied that worthy gentleman. 

‘*Cut it, here they are,’’ ventured Joe. 

‘*That d-—— dishwasher is on—it sure wrecks recep- 
tion—say when are we going to get together and put 
a Filterette on. that.thing?’’ This from Van, proud 
owner of the Whooperdyne Seven. 

‘*Well,”’ said Bill, ‘‘might as well turn it off—that 
buzzing is enough to drive a man crazy.”’ 

‘*That’s your radio for you,’’ said Bob, ‘‘what’s to 
prevent any enemy force from completely gumming 
your radio systems by manufactured interference.’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ replied Ed, ‘‘but don’t forget he’s 
blocking his own also and that it’s only when he can 
dispense with his radio communication that he can 
afford to block the air very thoroughly.’’ 

‘*Now, listen,’’ objected Bill, ‘‘are we going to talk 
shop all night? And anyway, it’s a darn sight harder 
to block radio telegraph signals than it is voice modu- 
lated.”’ 

‘*Yes you can read code thru static and interference 
that makes voice unintelligible,’’ agreed Ed. ‘‘Be- 
sides which you can get more traffic thru with code 
than you can with phone, twenty words per minute 
against ten, and that goes for all phones.’’ 

‘‘That doesn’t seem reasonable at all to me,’’ in- 
jected Bob. 

‘*Well,’’ said Bill, ‘‘You’ve never tried it or you 
wouldn’t say that. 
a message 


Why just look—suppose you code 
and, of course, much of your radio stuff 
has to be coded—then what have you? A flock of 
letters or numbers to transmit. If it’s phone, you 
have to use the numbers because so many letters sound 





alike. And it takes a good deal more time to enunci- 
ate carefully ‘sev-en’ than to send a crisp code letter 
signal. Even if the C. O. authorizes a clear message 


Lots of words sound alike 
and have to be spelled outright after transmission— 
and then you have to use the phonetic alphabet in 
spelling them.”’ 

‘*All right, all right, you win, Bill,’’ agreed Bob. 
‘*But you'll never convince me that radio is yet in 
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you can’t get the speed. 


the same class of reliability or speed with messengers 
Remember what Sherman said—never mind the grin 
Ed—this is a different one—he said something about 
field telegraph and visual signalling being good but 
that good mounted messengers and paper and _ pencil 
filled every need for battle communication. Figure 
it out for yourself, a runner can average three miles 
an hour, or if he’s in a hurry, five miles an hour up to 
about 1200 yards. A mounted messenger can make 
from five to eight miles an hour over distances up to 
two miles. 





Motorcycle messengers—twenty-five miles 
an hour is easy. Suppose I start a message out by 
mounted messenger from regiment to brigade and you 
start one out twenty words—by radio between 
the units at the time. Mine will beat 
thru and I’ve only used one man. You’ve had to en- 
code yours at one end and decode it at the other and 
you've got to allow a minute per word for that, that’s 
twenty minutes right there and the transmission even 
if you ean get the air right away, will take at least 
five minutes 


—say 


same yours 





that’s twenty-five minutes for a twenty 
word message. Say the CP’s are 1000 yards apart, at 
ten hour my messenger 
about 290 yards per minute 


miles an makes—let’s see 
well I’ll spot you the 
fractions, and say it takes him five minutes to get 
there.’’ 

‘Wait a minute,’’ interrupted Ed, ‘‘you’re taking 
too much for granted there, old man—how do you 
know you can use a mounted man—and also how about 
terrain—do you think your messenger even if he’s 
done a hitch in the cavalry can negotiate broken or 
wooden country at ten miles an hour—or cross fire 
swept ground—what if he gets shot—or lost—then 
what—he can’t write and let you known he’s been 
shot in the excitement.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Bob, ‘‘but you know as well as | 
do that the message center keeps time on him and if 
he isn’t back on time with the signed delivery list 
they call up and check up on him or send the message 
out again.’’ 

**Yes,’’ put in Bill. ‘‘But you’ve located the 
monkey wrench in the messenger machinery Ed, and 
Bob, by the time you’ve checked time on your mes- 
senger and done a lot of calling up you might better 
have sent your message by telephone in the first place. 
Sure I know they won’t all get shot or lost but many 
of them will have plenty of delays due to artillery 
concentration fires—tough ground—heavy traffic on 
roads and so forth. And besides you haven’t painted 
the whole picture by a long shot. How about abbrevi- 
ated form messages and authorized clear messages by 
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radio when the information can’t be of value to the 


enemy—and most important, how about prearranged 


radio messages that go thru like a shot. Why, over 
in Hawaii I’ve seen prearranged radio messages con- 
veying news of the taking of objectives or calling for 
prepared artillery concentrations go thru in two min- 
utes from start to finish. There’s your use of radio 
and boy, how it clicks!”’ 

‘‘Then, there’s another thing, don’t think I’m east- 
ing asparagus at your messengers, Bob, because I think 
they are of vital importance and I always like to com- 
pare them to a commander’s reserve. Messengers are 
his ace in the hole for the communication officer and 
when other means are shot out or go out when traffic 
piles up, there are his messengers to save the day and 
just as a commander must avoid dissipating his re- 
serve and keep it intact, so a communication officer 
should maintain the size and strength of his messenger 
reserve by throwing all the load on electrical means 
that they can carry—as long as they can carry it— 
then smash in with a fresh messenger force when elee- 
trical means fail. Of course, you’ve always got to use 
some messengers to carry maps and things that must 
go physically, but you can use your motorcycle mes- 
sengers as far as possible first—then the horse—then 
runners. And you can save your messengers by using 
scheduled messenger service wherever the situation 
permits and that’s pretty often.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ put in Van, ‘‘anyhow what’s all this got 
to do with the Army-Notre Dame game next week. 
What are our chances Ed, you’ve seen all the games 
wait, was that a knock on the door? Come in! Why 
it’s—Good evening Colonel—come in, sir. Let me 
take your coat. Won’t you sit down sir—have a 
cigar ?’’ 

‘‘No—thank you, Mr. Van Rietz—I see there’s one 
pipe going here and if you don’t mind, I'll just get 
mine going too,’’ and so saying the Colonel produced 
and lit a pipeful of tobacco and settled back in his 
chair. ‘‘Well, what topic did I interrupt when I 
burst in?’’ 











‘* Well, sir, as a matter of fact we were having some- 
thing of a discussion about radio and messengers,’’ re- 
plied Van. ‘‘We have a champion of each here.’’ 

The Colonel puffed smilingly for a moment—‘‘ Well, 
they all have their possibilities and their limitations— 
that’s why we use them all, one agency supplies the 
deficiencies of others, and taken altogether mowadays 
we really have a signal system that’s hard to beat. 
Why I ean remember in the old days when we just had 
the telegraph and messengers, and Oh, yes, the helio— 
and flags. Yes, those were great days—but signaling 
was simple compared to what it is to-day. But the 
telegraph is still to-day our fastest electrical means 
of transmission—thirty words per minute—and with 
our new field printer the rate will be much higher. 
I remember well, even in the early days, how well 
the telegraph used to work and how expert our 
operators were—Sherman’s operators had nothing on 
ours—they could tap a wire, hold their tongue on it 
and receive in fine shape—simplest type of receiving 
apparatus on record—reckon that would even satisfy 
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the infantry signal equipment specifications for light 
weight and portability—eh? Mr. Madison?’’ 

‘*Well, yes sir, | guess it would,’’ replied Joe. 
**But tell me Colonel, now that you’ve brought up 
the subject, why do we have to lug around a lot of 
visual signal lamps and flags when we never use them 
and they seem so obsolete.’’ 

‘*Well, Madison’’ smiled the Colonel, ‘‘ visual sig- 
naling has possibilities that people don’t appreciate 
to-day. Of course, flags have been made optional 
items of equipment so you don’t have to lug them if 
you don’t want to. You know it’s interesting to see 
how our national habits have influenced our signaling 
—naturally they would. We’re the greatest tele- 
phone nation on earth, we Americans—bigger plant 
more phones—more people—everybody in fact fami- 
liar with its use. It’s so much a part of our life we 
just can’t imagine not having it and we military men 
are no different. When other means of communica- 
tions are mentioned we always say ‘fine stuff’ but 
make the mental reservation ‘but give me the good old 
telephone with its personal touch, quick exchange of 
ideas, prompt service.’ Quite right as far as it goes, 
but all wire lines are subject to interruption—break- 
age—and shell fire doesn’t do them a bit of good. 
Remember visual signaling made Sherman’s march to 
the sea possible back in the Civil War. How? Well, 
you'll recall that Sherman, after capturing Atlanta, 
knowing Hood’s rash tendencies, began to worry about 
what action Hood would take. Hood didn’t keep him 
long in suspense 





he just set off for Sherman’s rear, 
cut his lines of communication, signal and supply, be- 
tween Kenesaw and Allatoona where most of Sher- 
man’s supplies were stored—some 2,000,000 rations, 
ammunition and clothing. Sherman began to have 
some bad moments. All his telegraph lines were cut, 
the only troops at Allatoona were a handful under 
Colonel Tourtelotte and Sherman rightly estimated 
that a considerable portion of Hood’s army was going 
to pay Colonel Tourtelotte a call. But there were 
visual flag stations at Kenesaw Mountain and at 
Allatoona. Over the heads of Hood’s army marching 
back was wig-wagged a message to General Corse at 
Rome to entrain at onee for Allatoona. That message 
received at Allatoona was put on the wire—to Corse 
at Rome. Corse arrived at Allatoona about four hours 
ahead of Hood—put up a wonderful fight, held out 
until Sherman’s relief column came up, saved the 
supplies and Allatoona. That shows you the oppor- 
tune nature of visual signaling.”’ 

‘*T remember talking to an old sergeant who was 
with Lawton when he captured Geronimo, the famous 
Apache chief. One of the aids they had in keeping 
track of the old fox and their own columns in that 
open western country was the heliograph. And they 
used it. I noticed with interest that the French troops 
in Morocco during the various recent Riff campaigns 
clamored for and received and were quite enthusiastic 
about the good old helio. But its use is so limited that 
we no longer issue it as standard equipment.’’ 

‘*But, Colonel, how about the lamps?’’ persisted 
Madison. ‘‘They only have a range of from 1100 to 





6600 yards; they depend on having very favorable 
terrain, the speed of transmission is slow, only about 
fifteen characters per minute and they are a total 
loss in fog or heavy rain, and furthermore they dis- 
perse their rays so that signals are easily picked up by 
the enemy. They are so slow that our troops get 
impatient with them in peace when other means work 
well and so training suffers. Then they don’t work 
when you try them with untrained men and so every- 
body loses confidence in them.”’ 

‘*Good summing up, Madison,’’ agreed the Colonel. 
‘‘But before the case goes to the jury let me go on 
the stand for the defense. Your remarks about train- 
ing are especially good. They won’t work with un- 
trained or half trained men. Im fact no type of 
signaling, however simple, will work with poorly 
trained personnel. Don’t misunderstand me—The 
American Plains Indian—unedueated though he was, 
nevertheless was a highly trained signal man who with 
a simple fire and a wet blanket could and did signal 
over miles of country, with the utmost effectiveness. 
He used for the most part prearranged messages. And 
remember that all visual signaling is of an opportune 
nature. You’ve got to train and try—every time— 
and every now and then they will crash thru when 
other agencies are out and save the day for you. Re- 
member the July 15, 1918 offensive of the Crown 
Prinee’s group of armies against our Third Division 
on the Marne? Both General Dickman and General 
Sladen say that their splendid telephone system went 
out within ten minutes after the German artillery 
preparation came down. And the files of messages 
show that almost all were carried by messengers. 
Radio stations were destroyed in two regiments. One 
visual station was hit and ne attempts were made to 
use visual signaling from the remaining stations. You 
can see what reliable visual communication would have 
meant in this emergency. The Germans on the other 
side of the Marne were making their lamps work—more 
training; and they had a set of prearranged messages 
which were very speedily transmitted. In fact they 
published in their division orders, a statement like 
this: ‘When telephone lines are interrupted visual 
stations will at once and without further orders, trans- 
mit the prearranged signal giving the situation on that 
front. If the situation is quiet the ‘‘tranquil’’ signal 
will be transmitted.’ And right to-day the splendidly 
trained German Army is making constant use of 
lamps. They know their value, believe me.’’ 

*‘Do you know pyrotechnics have an interesting 
history—from the earliest Chinese days. The much 
traveled Romans used to have pyrotechnic displays at 
their games in the Circus Maximus. Funny thing— 
how the Greeks happened to develop Greek Fire in the 
little town of Heliopolis—and still more odd—how 
they managed to preserve their invaluable military 
secret and still use it to the flaming confoundment of 
their enemies for four centuries. Interesting too, to 
know that rockets had their first military use not as 
signals but as projectiles, armed with metal tips— 
why, as I recall, the British even had rocket companies 
in their army in the Revolutionary War days, but our 
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troops paid little attention to them. Speaking of 
aeronautics and parachutes—Sir William Congreve, 
about 1800, developed the first parachute pyrotechni 
the famous ‘rocket light ball’ which would remai 
luminous and sailing along attached to its parachut 
for four to five minutes. No, pyrotechnics are nothing 
new, but we are improving them all the time and they 
form a valuable means of signaling in war; the signals 
in each division would be prescribed by the division 
signal officer. But like all other means they have their 
limitations. The Germans learned one of these at 
their Danube crossing in attacking Belgrade in 1915. 
Their prearranged pyrotechnics failed because they 
were fired against the blazing background of burning 
Belgrade and were indistinguishable. We see the 
Germans turning this to account in their July 15, 1918 
Marne attack by keeping the whole horizon aglow with 
lights—pyrotechnics and what not—rendering our 
pyrotechnics from the front lines unobservable.’’ 

**Colonel,’’ interrupted Madison, ‘‘what do you 
think of the new panel code—it seems a bit cumber- 
some to me.”’ 

**No, I think not,’’ replied the Colonel. ‘‘It works 
well in practice, faster than the old code. No signal 
requires more than six panel strips—the air-ground 
liaison and fire control code are supplementary and 
complementary, the system makes adequate provision 
for sending numerals and coordinates and is flexible.’ 

**Well,’’ remarked Ed, ‘‘it appears you have 
covered everything except pigeons, Colonel.’’ 

‘*What I want to know,’ said Joe, with a grin, ‘‘is 
who takes pigeon exercise in the pigeon service.’’ 

When the laugh subsided the Colonel remarked— 
‘*Well, Madison, I can’t blame you for thinking pig- 
eons are a humorous topic because in France at first 
we had the hardest time making our troops take them 
seriously. I'll never forget the strained relations that 
resulted when a certain group of our officers, in thank- 
ing a British unit for the gift of some prize homers, 
said, ‘Finest pigeons we ever ate.’ 

‘But you’d be surprised at how the humor de- 
parted when the troops got into action, in tight spots, 
and saw what their birds could do, coming back to the 
home loft at forty, fifty, sixty miles an hour. 

**T doubt very much if any of Whittlesey’s men, of 
the so-called Lost Battalion you know, would see any- 
thing funny about the pigeons which they had with 
them. Several were shot down in flying back but fi- 
nally one bird got thru when all other means failed, 
and thus was in a sense responsible for the battalion’s 
eventual relief. We’ve had some wonderful birds in 
the Signal Corps—wonderful. They came thru in 
spite of everything—half dead—shot up—homed to 
their loft and delivered their priceless freight; price- 
less because it saved men’s lives—thousands of them. 
Well, gentlemen—my pipe’s out—I’ve talked too much 
and too long, but you got me started yourselves. I'm 
going to say good-night, gentlemen.’’ 

Good nights were said all ’round and the door 
closed. ‘‘Well,’’ said Van, ‘‘now you have the dope, 
you agency champions, and if the dishwasher |ias 
stopped let’s have some music.’’ 
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Strategy of the Central Powers in 
the World War 


By Lieutenant Colonel A. D. Chaffin, Infantry 


N this discussion of the strategy of the Central 
[ bowers in the World War, the part played by Ger- 

many will be especially stressed. This is inevitable, 
as Germany was the dominant member of the coali- 
tion; nevertheless, the readers are asked to take note 
of the parts played in that drama by all other mem- 
bers of that coalition. The aims of Austria-Hungary, 
of Bulgaria and of Turkey not only had weight in the 
plans for the war but particularly affected its opera- 
tion. 

Everyone has his own definition of strategy. A 
definition will not be ventured here. However, in this 
treatise, an attempt will be made to point out: 


1. The plans made by the Central Powers for 
the separate compaigns in the war, and for the 
battles which were designed to be fought in each 
compaign ; 

2. In general, the time when, the point where, 
and the forces with which, their separate battles 
were to be fought; and 


3. For each important battle, whether it re- 
sulted in victory or defeat and the use made of 
that battle by the Central Powers in their attempt 
to attain the great object of the war. 


Following this line of approach, it is intended to 
take up, first, initial strategy deduced from the war 
plans of the Central Powers at the beginning of the 
war and, secondly, the developments of their strategy 
to meet the situations that arose during the actual 
conduct of the war. This line of research necessarily 
will lead us into a search for the motives of those 
directing the operations rather than a study of the 
results obtained. 

It might be well here to call attention to one funda- 
mental difference between the German and the French 
strategic doctrines at the beginning of the war. Repu- 
table writers tell us that the Germans first decided 
what to do, then considered what interference the 
enemy might interpose; while the French contended 
that ‘‘fighting is taken up everywhere, then one sees 
what to do.’’ 


Geographic, Economic, Political, Military, and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Strategy. 

We shall commence with a brief survey of some of 
the geographic, economic, political, military and psy- 
chological factors which influenced the strategy of the 
war plans of the Central Powers, and which had a 
bearing upon the strategy evolved during the conflict. 

Geographic. Among the Central Powers and there- 


fore affecting the formulation of their plans prior to 


the war, were included (Figure 1) not only Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, but Italy and Turkey as well. 
Also, in view of the adherence of the ruling dynasties 
of Roumania and Greece to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, those two countries must have been given 
consideration. 

However, from the opening of hostilities, a differ- 
ent combination of powers (Figure 2) developed to in- 
fluence the execution of those plans and the conduct 
of resulting operations. The neutrality of Italy, 
Roumania and Greece obviously upset the balance of 
power. The further tipping of the scale by the align- 
ment later of Italy and Roumania against the Central 
Powers was only partly counterbalanced by the entry 
on the side of the Central Powers of Turkey in 1914 
and of Bulgaria in 1915. 

While the original strategic plans contemplated only 
a two-front war, this new alignment of powers added 
a southern front and sealed the land frontiers except 
through Denmark and Holland. It also further re- 
stricted the outlet by water. These geographic limi- 
tations dictated the accumulation of war resources 
within the Central Powers and ealled for a plan look- 
ing to early results. 

The population of the opposing camps as thus 
aligned, excluding India, was in the ratio of about 
2 to 5 against the Central Powers, though the homo- 
geneity and greater available resources of the German 
people went far toward counterbalancing that numer- 
ical inferiority. 

Climatic conditions reduced by nearly one-half the 
time during each year in which extended offensive 
operations were practicable. Thus again, time consti- 
tuted a decisive factor in the campaigns that were 
planned. 

Not only did climatie conditions favor operations on 
the western front, but highways and railways which 
had become such indispensable elements in war, due 
to the size to which armies had grown, promised far 
more effective aid for operations on the west than any- 
where else. 

Other geographical conditions played their part. 
Thus, an advance from the east across the Franco- 
German frontier would encounter a series of successive 
stream lines. The ridges and hills had precipitous east- 
ern escarpments which favored defense from the west. 
To the north lay a level area, of great breadth, which 
provided every facility for a rapid advance with good 
supply service for large armies. 

Toward the east, while the reentrant angle of Poland 
offered some strategic advantages, the dearth of com- 
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Figure 1. 


Triple Alliance. 


munications in Russia, the lack of definite objectives 
within reach, the numerous streams and marshy ter- 
rain, and the vast expanse of the territory, almost pre- 
cluded decisive action except in a prolonged campaign. 

The acquisition of Heliogoland by Germany had 
permitted the erection of an insurmountable bulwark 
behind which her fleet could be sheltered in close prox- 
imity to the most dangerous naval foe. The Kiel 
Canal (completed June 25, 1914) permitted the rapid 
concentration of the German navy in either the North 
Sea or the Baltic. These advantages and the possession 
of a large and efficient fleet secured the northern flanks 
of Germany’s armies while they operated on and be- 
vond her eastern and western frontiers. 

With Germany supreme in the Baltic, one of Russia’s 
main avenues of contact with her allies was severed 
and, so long as Turkey could keep the Dardanelles 
closed, a physical separation of Russia from other 
foes was assured. The practically inexhaustible man- 
power of Russia would be neutralized when thus shut 
off from the sources of supply of munitions. Finally, 
Germany’s important lines of sea communications with 
Norway and Sweden were secure from interruption. 

Thus the significance of Germany’s High Sea fleet 
remaining intact and the importance of overrunning 
Servia so as to support Turkey, become more apparent. 

Economic. Behind the military efforts were forces 
either urging them forward to the accomplishment of 
specific ends or curbing impetuous ambition. Among 
these forces in the background was the economic factor 
from which came primary impulses. In facet the eco- 
nomic situation was paramount in determining the 
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number and capacity of the personnel which cou): 
be devoted to the military effort ; the time. place, faeil- 
ities and resources allotted therefor; the nature an 
extent of the disruption of civil intercourse and i: 
dustries; and the financial capacity of the nations to 
support the war. In short, we may safely conelud: 
that the military effort, both as to strength and dura 
tion, was dependent upon economic endurance. We 
may even go further, by saying that during the war 
the economic factor was decisive in the selection of 
certain theaters of operations and the plans as to the 
nature and extent of the campaigns to be conducted 
in those theaters. 

Germany, between 1871 and 1914, had been trans- 
formed from a poor agricultural people to a powerful 
industrial nation, outranked only by Great Britain 
and the United States. Her population had _ in- 
creased more than 50% during that period. In 1914 
her national wealth was increasing at the rate of 3% 
per annum. Her iron and steel output were second 
in the world. Her merchant marine was second only 
to that of England. Her commerce was reaching 
every corner of the globe. These colossal strides in 
economics and industry had placed Germany in a 
position in which she demanded world markets if her 
development was to be maintained. To her people 
world markets appeared an absolute necessity, to be 
obtained by force if necessary and their energies were 
ealled into play in support of that policy. 

While in 1914 many believed that the foreign trade 
of the Central Powers indicated their utter dependence 
upon imported raw materials, the course of the war 
showed their marked ability for self-sustenance in 
almost all necessaries. 

Although Germany’s national debt may have ap- 
peared comparatively large, it bore an interest of about 
314% only, and could have been liquidated by the sale 
of one-half her state enterprises. Most of her national 
indebtedness was for capital investment in enterprises 
paying as high as 8% annual return. Her railways 
may, as claimed by many, have been built largely for 
war purposes, but a most astounding fact is that for 
the year 1913 they paid over 6% net income on the 
total capital invested. The war fund reserve amounted 
to $30,000,000 in gold. 

Enough has been said to show conelusively that, 
economically, the Central Powers were more capable 
of sustaining a prolonged military effort than was 
commonly believed at the time. Notwithstanding the 
erroneous current impression that a prolonged war was 
economically impossible, that impression had much 
weight in determining the nature of the initial mili- 
tary effort. 

Political. 
Powers were 


The nations ineluded in the Central 

limited monarchies. Germany was a 
confederation of states which enjoyed unequal rights. 
Prussia was the dominant state, notably its king was 
the emperor and that state possessed the veto power 
on all measures affecting the army, navy and taxes. 
Austria-Hungary was composed of two wholly inde- 
pendent states of different nationality, joined together 
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by allegiance to the same emperor and by community 
in most departments of state affairs. In each of these 
two empires the emperor commanded the army and 
navy. Germany was a homogeneous people, while 
Austria-Hungary was exactly the opposite. 

There were four important treaties or alliances hav- 
ing special bearing on the strategy of the war, which 
will be referred to very briefly. They were the Triple 
Alliance, the Franco-Russian Alliance, the Triple 
Entente, and the Turko-German Alliance. 

The Triple Allianee bound Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy, and later Roumania, to make war in 
common if war was declared against any of them by 
another nation; but if war was declared by any one 
of those members, the others reserved the right then 
to choose whether they would enter it or not. 

The Franeo-Russian Alliance found France and 
Russia to make war in common in ease of a combina- 
tion against them of either German and Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, or the three of them. 

The Triple Entente, involving France; England and 
Russia, while in itself merely a declaration of common 
understanding supported by military and naval con- 
ventions, shortly after the beginning of the war led 
to the Pact of London, by which each of those coun- 
tries bound itself not to make peace without previous 
agreement with the others. 

The Turko-German Alliance bound Turkey and Ger- 
many to assist each other in case a war was declared 
against either of them by Russia. 

From the foregoing it will be readily seen that in 
1914 Europe was actually divided into two great hos- 
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Figure 2. Central Powers. 
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Figure 3. Pre-war Strategic Plan of Central Powers. 

Through those selfish alliances each nation 
was seeking but one goal, the consolidation of its own 
power. 


tile camps. 


There were no altruistic motives animating 
their diplomacy; only fear, selfishness and greed. 
Knowing that in the event of war needed allies might 
join the Entente, which was already superior to them, 
the Central Powers, and in particular Germany as the 
dominant member, were continually faced with a deli- 
Often their 
strategy could not be justified on purely military 
grounds. Military action must conform to political 
requirements, and was therefore designed not only 
to keep the coalition of the Central Powers from 
crumbling, but also to draw other minor powers to 


cate and at times embarrassing situation. 


them or at least to prevent these minor powers from 
joining the ranks of the enemy. 

Military. 
the military strength of a nation, and its chances of 
victory under any supposed conditions, that the most 
detailed comparative statistics may be both incomplete 
and misleading. While the number of organized 
units, their size and composition, their armament ; 
the total strength of the peace-time and war-time mili- 
tary establishment; the available reserves; the total 
manpower; the wealth and material resources of a 
nation; and its past and current expenditures for 
armament, are important elements in evaluating mili- 
tary strength, yet alone these may be far from con- 
clusive. The strength of the military machines is indi- 
cated by the figures given below, but also determined 
by many other potent factors, such as training, leader- 
ship, equipment and supply, organization, and above 


So many factors enter into an estimate of 
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all by that indefinable attribute we are wont to call 
morale. 

Furthermore, deductions from the following figures 
are complicated by the different national standards in 
enumerating the armed forces. The peace and war 
footings of the various armies are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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of certain obscure operations in that region is thus 
more easily perceived. 

Naval. A comparative survey of the naval strengti 
of its prospective combatants at the end of 1913 would 
lead to no decisive conclusions. Here also a common 
standard of comparison is lacking, and deductions 
would necessarily be misleading. 

For the purpose of this discussion, it will suffice here 
to say that the ratio of British and German capital 























Allies Central Powers 
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Peace War Peace War 
rae se 1,423,000 5,500,000 |Germany ------ 790,985 3,500,000 
ae 645,644 1,380,000 | Austria- 
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More significant probably are the numbers of com- 
bat divisions of the principal opponents at the open- 
ing of the war. Roughly these were as follows: 























Great 
France Russia Britain Servia Belgium Total 

Regular ----- 47 70 6 12 6 141 
Reserve ------ 27 36 aie - 61 
Cavalry -.-..-.- 10 24 1 1 1 37 

Germany Austria-Hungary | Total 
ee et 32 82 
NO aia atticic tics 3216 16 4815 
|, 11 11 2 





While Germany possessed the best and most imme- 
diately available fighting force in the world, out of 
the foregoing figures one conclusion stands in bold 
relief—the potential military strength of the Allies 
far surpassed that of the Central Powers. That con- 
clusion, when considered in conjunction with the other 
influences already enumerated, sheds considerable light 
upon the following strategic factors entering into the 
war plans of the Central Powers and their conduct of 
the war: 

1. The great need for an early decision. 

2. The great need for preventing the simultaneous 
and concentrated employment of the full weight of 
their mighty opponents. 

3. The necessity of overcoming the various foes in 
the order in which their strength could be thrown 
against the Central powers. 

4. The necessity of keeping eastern and western 
foes physically separated. This explains the far-flung 
forces sent to the Balkan and Asia Minor areas, and 
also involves the next factor. 

5. The necessity of preventing a united Balkans be- 
ing added to their opponents. The ultimate object 
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The von Schlieffen Plan. 














Figure 4. 


ships of the dreadnaught type, in European waters 
at the outbreak of war, was about as 3 to 2, and that 
British superiority in other types was somewhat 
greater. France had considerable naval superiority 
over Austria-Hungary, in fact, parity with Austria- 
Hungary and Italy combined. 

From this comparison, however, the strategists of 
the Central Powers were firm in the belief that their 
enemies were supreme at sea; hence their Fabian naval 
policy. 

Psychological. The known geographic, political, 
economic, and military factors naturally influenced the 
mental attitude of the Central Powers. 

A consciousness of the mighty band which the geo- 
graphic situation and the strength of their enemies 
around the Central Powers induced a fear of isolation 
and ultimate starvation unless that band could be 
broken. Germany and her allies could depend for 
maintenance only on supplies already available within 
the ring, and on the very uncertain amounts that 
might leak through, whereas the enemy could draw 
upon the whole world. 

A consciousness of Germany’s economic development 
between 1871 and 1914, a progress greater than ever 
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recorded or dreamed of by any other European nation, 
naturally induced in the minds of Germans and their 
allies, as well as in those of many of her enemies, a 
eonvietion of the superiority of the systems and meth- 
ods followed during that period, and of the inherent 
superiority and capacity for leadership of the German 
people. 

A eonsciousness of the facts that the German Empire 
had been built up by military conquest, and that Ger- 
many possessed (in 1914) the most efficient military 
machine that the world had ever seen made a temp- 
tation to use that splendid machine for further con- 
quest. 


There was a consciousness of the political domination 
of Prussia over the German Empire, and of the Em- 
pire over Austria-Hungary. Austria tacitly accepted 
this domination, she had complete confidence in Ger- 
many’s military prowess. Being poor and weak her- 
self she was ready to enter and profit by a war in 
which she would be the ally of her powerful relative. 
Had not Austria-Hungary been enabled to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina purely by virtue of the pres- 
tige of German strength? 

But just as Prussia had to make certain concessions 
to other lesser states of the German Empire, so was 
the Empire compelled to make concessions to the other 
nations of the Central Powers, both in the war plans 
and in the actual conduct of operations during the 
war. To appreciate the attitude and feelings of the 
other states involved towards Prussia, we may here 
indulge in a brief analysis of the nature of the Prus- 
sian people. 

One writer has said that the Prussians spend a hun- 
dred years in evolving a method by which human be- 
ings could be turned into machines. The essence of 
the Prussian theory of efficiency was that it no longer 
considered the individual. It contemplated only the 
state, and regarded Prussia as the state of states. It 
attached no more personality to a citizen in a state 
than an engineer attaches to a crank in an automobile. 
The Prussian system of government was ‘‘in the nature 
of a mechanical science.’’ The Prussian mind thought 
in terms of crowds, which it wished to organize into 
a collective mass called the State. The people as a 
whole believed firmly in the Empire. However, the 
mechanical obedience of the German was not implanted 
in his nature without the direst results to his whole 
constitution. Prussian government had created a 
whole nation fit for nothing else and with no other 
thought than obedience to constituted authority. The 
citizens were intensely nationalistic, the national key- 
note of the country was a strict and paternal govern- 
mental control of the thoughts and actions of all the 
people for the good, glory, and honor of the German 
Empire. A strong sense of publie duty and willing- 
hess to assume official responsibilities, even without 
pay, filled the hearts of all the people of Germany. 
They had been reared in an implicit faith in the 
Justice of their cause. They had unshakable belief in 
the superiority of their state, of their government, of 
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their war machine. Consequently they had an un- 
swerving faith in the ultimate victory of their arms. 


Strategy of the Initial Plans for the War. 


A detailed exposition of the war plans of the Central 
Powers will not be undertaken. Enough will be given 
to afford an understanding of these provisions: 

1. The campaign to be conducted and the battles 
planned for each campaign. 

2. The time, place and means for each of those com- 
paigns, 

3. The use to be made of each campaign to attain 
the object of the war. 

A requisite to an appreciation of these war plans, 
which is usually overlooked by post-war writers and 
even by students of the plans, is that they were drawn 
up during the existence of the Triple Alliance, that 
is, the alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy. To this alliance Roumania had adhered through- 
out the period during which the plans in force at the 
beginning of the war were gradually formulated. Re- 
gardless of whether the Turko-German Alliance was 
negotiated prior to the outbreak of the war, that Tur- 
key played a role in the formulation of the war plans 
may logically be inferred from the activities of the 
German Military Mission maintained in Turkey. 

There is another vital factor also which too often is 
not correctly evaluated. The so-called von Schlieffen 
Plan was Germany’s war plan. It was not the war 
plans of the Central Powers except to the extent that 
it provided for the cooperation of German forces with 
those of Austria-Hungary and Italy. The extent of 
the cooperation contemplated by thet plan was as fol- 
lows: 

1. Austro-Hungarian forces were to be employed 
solely against Russia. 

2. The bulk of the Italian forces was to be employed 
on the Franco-Italian front. One Italian army was to 
be employed on the Franco-German front. 

3. Initially the bulk of the German forces was to be 
employed offensively against France and a small con- 
tingent was to be used defensively against Russia and 
in cooperation with the Austro-Hungarian armies. 

The main features of the von Schlieffen Plan are 
well known to military students; therefore, they will 
be only briefly treated here. The motives animating 
the proponents of that plan become clear from a study 
of its development. 


Following the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1) Ger- 
many became obessed with a conviction that ultimately 
France, with the assistance of other powers, would 
actively seek revanche. But at that time Moltke con- 
sidered Germany capable of coping with both France 
and Russia simultaneously, so the plans then made 
contemplated simultaneous offensive operations against 
both eastern and western foes. 

France made a rapid recovery from the effects of 
the war of 1870. By 1873 she had not only strength- 
ened the defenses along the Franco-German frontier 
by powerful fortified camps (on the north by the Ver- 
dun-Toul fortifications and on the south by those of 
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the Belfort-Epinal region) but had made marked im- 
provements in her armies as well. Between the twe 
fortified areas lay the Trouée du Charmes, a pass some 
twelve miles wide. This was left unfortified, appar- 
ently it was designed to invite the advance of the 
German armies into a trap. Behind this line was the 
triangle of fortified camps of Langres, Dijon, and 
Besancon, and farther in the interior of France were 
the defenses of Paris and Lyons. 

By 1873 the German war plans had changed so as 
to provide initially for the defensive against France 
and the offensive against Russia. In the offensive, ad- 
vances were contemplated from both sides of the Polish 
salient, so as to crush whatever Russian forces might 
be concentrated therein. 

Count Waldersee, who succeeded Moltke as chief of 
staff in 1888, adopted the latter’s plans which, with 
minor exceptions, were adhered to until 1891. 

Count von Schlieffen, who became Chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff in 1891, reversed the plans 180 
degrees. This change was due to the lack of a defi- 
nite decisive objective in the east, and a knowledge of 
the immédiate readiness of the French armies for war. 
The plan as then revised contemplated first seeking a 
decision in the west with the bulk of the German forces, 
while the Russians in the east were to be held off by 
the Austro-Hungarian armies and a minimum of Ger- 
man units. Furthermore, after a decision had been 
gained over France and the bulk of the German forces 
could be sent against the Russians (this was estimated 
at about the 40th day after mobilization) victory would 
be sought in the east also. But the strategic plan was 
quite different from that championed by Schlieffen’s 
great predecessor, Moltke. Under the new plan the 
Austro-Hungarian armies would advance northeast 
from Galicia and the Germans east from Upper Silesia. 

It is very interesting to note that both eastern plans 
had ardent advocates during the World War. Moltke’s 
plan was championed by Ludendorff and Hindenburg, 
while Falkenhayn adhered to the plan of Schlieffen. 

Final Form of War Plan. (Figure 3). During 
the German defensive phase, that is, until forces would 
be sent from the west, without doubt the Austro- 
Hungarian army planned an immediate decisive of- 
fensive northeast, between the Vistula and Bug Rivers. 
After the defeat of the Russian forces found between 
the Vistula and Bug, the war plan contemplated an 
offensive to the south from that area to defeat the 
Russian armies invading Galicia from the east. 

For the German part in the foregoing operations, 
in 1909, upon the request of Conrad (Austro-Hun- 
garian Chief of Staff) the younger Moltke (German 
Chief of Staff) agreed that the German forces allotted 
to East Prussia for this phase would advance southeast 
from Prussia so as to connect with the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies advancing on Lublin. Furthermore that 
agreement was in effect at the beginning of the war, if 
we accept the statement of the Austrian liaison officer 
at German General Headquarters in 1914. 

A word now on the strategy of the plans for the 
western front, about. which more of the details are 
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generally known. Not only was the French frontier 
fortified, but also by 1890 the German Army had grown 
so large that the Franco-German frontier alone did 
not provide room even for a quick advance inio 
France, much less sufficient maneuver space for coin- 
bat. Therefore another route had to be found which 
would provide those two requisites. Thus we see the 
plans of 1891 (Figure 4) resolving into a defensive by 
the two left armies (Sixth and Seventh), south of 
Metz, even withdrawing them if necessary, as far as 
the line Strassburg-Saarburg, attracting the French 
armies after them. At the same time the northern 
wing was to advance through the plains of Belgium 
with its extreme right flank across the southern tip of 
Holland so as to insure easy access to the environs of 
Paris. 

In 1905 Schlieffen was dismissed as Chief of Staff 
beeause of his advising war with France over Morocco. 
He was succeeded by Moltke, a nephew of the cele- 
brated former German chieftain of the same name. 
Schlieffen’s plan, however, remained in effect and was 
the plan at the beginning of the World War. But 
there were important changes in the plan. The con- 
ception of the purpose of the German maneuver was 
ehanged and, by slight modifications the relative 
strength of the two wings was somewhat modified in 
favor of the defensive front. These changes were 
probably due to the influence of the French war plans, 
which themselves had changed. They now contem- 
plated an offensive for their armies with an early 
advanee into Germany. 

For the purpose of this study the following tabula- 
tion of the total number of divisions, or equivalents, 
assigned by the two German plans indicates the strate- 
gie effect of the changes: 


Schlieffen Plan 


of 1905 


Moltke Plan 
of 1914 


EASTERN FRONT: 
One army of: 
Divisions 13 12% 
Cavalry divisions 2 
WESTERN FRONT: 
Five armies of: 
Divisions 87 88 
Cavalry divisions 11 10 
These were further subdivided 
into wings as follows: 
North of Metz: 


Divisions 78 61 

Cavairy divisions 8 7 
South of Metz: 

Divisions 9 27 

Cavalry divisions 3 3 


In this table, all active, reserve, landwehr, and ersatz 
formations have been reduced to the equivalent of 
divisions. 

Strategic plans provided in detail for the advance 
of the right wing. Liége, the great obstacle, on the 
route, was to be captured before the main advance be- 
gan. Lines were designated which were to be reached 
on a prescribed schedule, for example, on the 22d day 
the line, Ghent-Mons-Sedan-Thionville, was to be 
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reached and four divisions were to be detached to seize 
the channel ports. On the 31st day the line, Amiens- 
La Fére-Rethel-Thionville, was to be reached. Beyond 
the 31st day no schedule was laid down. In the event 
the French stopped the German advance on the line, 
Paris-Verdun, the First Army, reinforced, was to move 
west and south of Paris and drive the French armies 
toward the Swiss frontier, the Second Army was to 
lay siege to Paris from the north and east, and six 
ersatz corps, following in rear of the First Army, were 
to assist from the west and south in the investment 
of Paris. 

The suecess of the Schlieffen plan depended upon 
one outstanding, fundamental idea. At the outset the 
initiative was to be seized and by the overwhelming 
weight of the right wing regardless of the French con- 
centration, which was expected near the Franco-Ger- 
man frontier, and by one continuous operation with 
Paris as the objective, the decisive battle was to be 
forced in the Paris region. 

On the other hand, Moltke’s plan in 1914, conceived 
the enveloping move through Belgium to be merely 
for the purpose of drawing the French armies away 
from the Franco-German frontier. His plan made 
those armies the German objective and their location 
the place for the decisive battle. 

Although Italian help never materialized during the 
war, still it cannot be disputed that Italy was a con- 
sideration in the formation of the plans. It appears 
that a military convention between Italy and Germany, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Triple Alliance, ar- 
ranged for the employment of certain Italian units 
in Alsace against France. The King of Italy, in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, approved all arrangements for the trans- 
portation of the Italian Third 
Baden. 

Concerning the Central Powers’ naval war plans, 
little will be offered, nor are details necessary for the 
purposes of this study. The rise of German seapower 
began in the early seventies of the nineteenth century. 
Consequently it lagged behind that of its principal 
rival even up to the beginning of the World War. 
That this inferiority was fully appreciated by the gov- 
ernment of Germany is shown by her naval law of 
1898, which fixed her naval strategic mission by pro- 
viding that the battle fleet should have importance 
solely in sorties against the greater naval ‘powers. 
However, in the following year, upon embarking on a 
naval construction program to be completed in 1917, 
it was declared that ‘‘Germany must possess a battle 
fleet so strong that war with it would involve even the 
mightiest naval power in perils of such kind as to 
jeopardize its own supremacy.”’ 

Von Tirpitz, referring to the naval war plans and 
the Mediterranean forces, says, ‘‘There was a naval 
agreement, concluded in time of peace, between Aus- 
tria, Italy and Germany, according to which, in the 
event of war, their combined naval forces were to be 
assembled in the Straits of Messina against the double 
allianee,’’ 


In 1908, he further tells us, the Chief of the German 


Army to Freiberg, 
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Naval Staff included in the naval plan of operations 
as the ‘‘forefront of his plan, the immediate and un- 
hesitating engagement of battle by the entire fleet.’’ 
However, there can be little doubt that the plan when 
the war began, was for the present to wage ‘‘only 
guerilla warfare against the English, until we had 
achieved such weakening of their fleet that we could 
send out our own; if before this time tl ere should be 
any good prospects of success, a battle must be then 
fought.”’ 

That there was a firm intention to hold the fleet as a 
trump ecard to be played at the peace table after the 
enemies had been brought to their knees, is indicated 
by von Tirpitz’s protest, ‘‘I cannot see the use of 
preserving the fleet intact until the declaration of 
peace,” which protest passed unheeded. That the 
policy was to withhold it from decisive battle can- 
not well be questioned in view of the orders, later in 
1914, that ‘‘the loss of ships is to be avoided, fleet 
sallies and any greater undertakings must be approved 
in advance by his Majesty.’’ 

Therefore, we arrive at the conclusion that, due 
to the acknowledged superiority of the British fleet, 
the German naval plans at the beginning of the war 
contemplated defensive operations so far as the battle 
fleet was concerned; that is, the fleet was to be held 
initially within waters under German control, in order 
to goad the enemy into seeking decisive battle close 
to the German bases of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven and 
therefore under circumstances which would be unfavor- 
able to the enemy. Since it was expected that the 
British would attempt to maintain a ‘‘close-in’’ bloek- 
ade, the objective of the German operations was ‘‘to 
damage the English Fleet by offensive raids against 
the naval forces engaged in watching and blockading 
the German Bight, as well as by mine-laying on the 
British coast and by submarine attacks, wherever pos- 
sible.”’ 


Strategy of 1914 Operations. 

In this discussion we have now pointed out, first, 
the motives which animated the Central Powers in 
their war efforts—the goal they sought and the outlay 
they would make to attain it—and second, the distri- 
bution and projected employment of their armed forces 
to bring about decisive battle. 

It is now purposed to examine the specific opera- 
tions planned by the Central Powers to defeat their 
enemies, and to determine the use made, or intended, 
of each battle or campaign they conducted whether it 
resulted in success or failure. in their further efforts 
in the war. 

As already stated, there was a material difference 
between the conceptions of Moltke, the German Chief 
of Staff in 1914, and of Schlieffen, as to the plan for 
the western front. Schlieffen invented the enveloping 
mote through Belgium, regardless of the French con- 
centration, for the purpose of drawing French forces 
toward Paris, where the decisive battle would be fought, 
while Moltke conceived the German swing to have the 
object of drawing the French forces away from the 
fortified areas of eastern France. Moltke considered, 
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however, that the French, by advancing northeast of 
the fortified areas into the open, would automatically 
bring about a situation favorable to Germany. He 
therefore prepared to fight the decisive engagement 
anywhere the French led him. 

The Sixth and Seventh Armies, under a group com- 
mander, by Moltke’s orders were given this double 
task, to prevent a French invasion between Metz and 
Strassburg and to hold the French forces on the Lor- 
raine front. To carry out the first mission, a defensive 
position was prepared on the Nied River. 

Immediately it appeared, from the advance of a 
French corps to Mulhausen, August 7-8, that the 
French were starting the execution of their war plan 
which contemplated advancing into Germany, but the 
leading corps was at once (August 9) driven back. 
The German Sixth and Seventh Armies then prepared 
for their second réle, which the group commander be- 
lieved would be accomplished only by advancing, yet 
an attack here against the stronger French forces 
would be premature if launched before the northern 
wing could make its weight felt. Therefore, instead 
of an advance, Moltke ordered a withdrawal. He in- 
tended to draw the French armies northeast of their 
fortified areas, where the first decisive battle would be 
a double enveloping attack of the left four German 
armies while the French were being held on the Nied 
position. Moltke soon found that the French were not 
being drawn into Lorraine, but had other plans. So 
the advance of the German armies according to the 
Schlieffen plan was then ordered to commence on Au- 
gust 18. 


Of the advance through Belgium and northern 
France, little need be said. It progressed generally as 
planned. The Allied forces withdrew or were driven 
in front of the German armies. Special note should 
be made, however, of the detachment of certain units 
from the German right wing, since this had a marked 
effect upon subsequent strategy. These units were to 
mask Antwerp or to capture points which the leading 
forces had passed. Also two corps were dispatched to 
the eastern front on August 23. 


Some further examination should be made of the 
operations in Lorraine because they indicate interest- 
ing phases in the strategy. As the right wing ad- 
vanced, the left two armies were—perhaps for dynastic 
reasons—permitted to do likewise and, on August 20, 
they encountered on the Nied position the French, who 
hastily retired across the frontier. Following up, the 
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Germans first made a costly and unsuccessful attack 
on the Charmes Gap (August 25-27) and later (Sep- 
tember 4-8), another attack against the fortified area 
of Nancy, in an effort to penetrate far enough to en- 
velop the French armies from the east and south. For 
these efforts new units had been dispatched to this left 
wing instead of being sent to the right wing, in accord- 
ance with the original plan. 

The attachment of units from the right wing and 
the great effort made to envelop the fortified areas by 
an advance to the south, just west of Verdun, caused 
the contraction of the armies to the eastward; this 
exposed the German right flank itself to a threat of 
envelopment from Paris. To face this threat von 
Kluck’s army wheeled westward, increasing the in- 
terval, already dangerous, between the right two 
armies. The mission given the First and Second 
Armies on September 4, to face westward, indicate a 
definite abandonment of the original strategic plan. 
Thus the weakness of the right wing was the real 
eause for the withdrawal on September 9, and the 
change to defensive strategy on the western front, but 
from the 4th to the 9th a decisive victory over the 
French eastern armies was the first strategic objective. 

In subsequent operations on the western front in 
1914 both the opposing contestants pursued the firmly 
established German strategic doctrine of attack by 
envelopment. These continued efforts at envelopment 
resulted finally in the extension of the battle front to 
the sea. Only a single variation from these operations 
developed, the first Battle of Ypres was an effort by 
Falkenhayn to gain the channel ports. 


Eastern Front—1914 
Victory in war is secured by the maintenance of 
superiority over the enemy during the time when and 
at the place in which the decision is sought. Superior- 
ity is attained and maintained in two ways, namely: 
1. By the government placing at the disposal of the 
commander means superior to those of the enemy, or 
2. By the skill of the commander in so maneuver- 
ing his forces as to be superior at the decisive place. 
Study of the Central Powers’, or rather of the Ger- 
man operations on the eastern front, is particularly 
fruitful because the governments never placed a su- 
periority of means at the disposal of the commanders 
on that front; nevertheless, by intelligent strategic 
maneuvers, those commanders attained decided super- 
iority at the points where they gained their decisions. 
(To be continued) 
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Community Interest in National Guard 


By Colonel William H. Waldron, Infantry 


community interested in my company,’’ com- 

plained Captain B. Company B was on the skids 
and sliding. The last field training inspection report 
rendered on the company was not good and the recent 
annual armory inspection report did not nearly come 
up to the Colonel’s expectations. The Captain and the 
Colonel of his regiment were discussing ways and 
means for the improvement of the outfit which was 
stationed in a thriving little city of about 12,000 souls. 

‘‘Just what do you estimate to be the trouble?”’ in- 
quired the colonel. ‘‘Let’s lay all the cards on the 
table and play them face up—open and above board,’’ 
he continued. 

‘‘No cooperation; no civic pride in this community. 
People of this town don’t care anything about the Na- 
tional Guard,’’ replied Captain B. ‘‘We ean’t get the 
right kind of young men in the company. Employers 
don’t want National Guardsmen in their organiza- 
tion,’ he explained. 

‘‘All right,’’ replied the colonel. ‘‘Now let’s an- 
alyze the situation and try to arrive at some conclusions 
that may be of some value to us. You have a good 
armory here, and I must say it’s kept in pretty good 
shape’’— 

“‘One of the best in the State,’’ broke in Captain B. 
‘*We do keep it in good shape. You know, I’m a stick- 
ler for limiting the use of the armory to the purpose 
for which it is intended—nilitary training. I don’t 
believe it should be loaned out or rented for all kinds 
of affairs—danees, carnivals, automobile shows and such 
things. I turn them down all the time. I figure this 
armory was built for the training of Company B and 
is not to be used for a lot of outside things.’’ 

Figuratively speaking, the Colonel took a blue chip 
from the Captain’s stack and deposited it on his own. 
He labeled it ‘‘non-cooperator.’’ He continued his 
questioning. 

“Do many of the townspeople turn out for your 
armory drills, and other company activities?’’ 

“They do not. I have to keep them out of the arm- 
ory on drill nights. I found that having a lot of peo- 
ple hanging around here on drill nights interfered with 
my training and I had to put a stop to it.’’ 

Another blue chip was added to the Colonel’s stack. 
He earmarked it ‘‘exclusiveness.”’ 

‘“‘T happen to know, Captain, that you are in the in- 
surance business,’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘Do you hold a 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce?’’ he. in- 
quired. 

, Chamber of Commerce in this town is a frost, it is 
absolutely no good,’’ asserted Captain B. ‘‘They do 
not do anything worth while. Besides, sir, I do not see 
what that has to do with Company B.’’ It was a 
touchy subject with the Captain. He had had a row 


| DO not seem to be able to get the people of this 


in the Chamber of Commerce over the use of the 
Armory for a big civie affair and was in bad order in 
that body. A third blue chip from the Captain’s pile 
graced the Colonel’s growing stack. It was named 
‘‘eivie interest.’ He went on leading trumps. 

‘*You have a Rotary Club in town?’’ asked the Col- 
onel affirmatively. 

**Yes, sir, and they claim it is a pretty progressive 
outfit,’’ admitted the Captain. 

‘‘Have you ever been to any of their noonday 
luncheons ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. As I understand it, the luncheons are con- 
fined to members of the club.’’ 

‘*Did you ever consider the idea of trying to get a 
membership in the Rotary Club?’’ 

‘‘No, sir. Another insurance firm fills the insurance 
classification there,’’ was the alibi. 

“Did it ever occur to you that there is a military 
classification provided for in the Rotary Club? I 
think it comes under the heading of National Defense, 
Land.”’ 

‘*Never heard of that before,’’ declared the Captain. 

‘*Well, that is a fact. As Captain of Company B, 
you are the head of the element of National Defense 
in this town, and as such you would be perfectly 
eligible for membership under the National Defense 
classification. Better look into it,’’ enjoined the Col- 
one]. 

‘*T will,’’ agreed the Captain reluctantly. ‘‘But that 
is a pretty close corporation and hard to break into. 
However, I’ll do what I can about it.’’ 

‘‘You know, your annual dues would be a perfectly 
legitimate expenditure from your eompany fund,’’ 
vouched the Colonel. ‘‘It would certainly be classed 
as for the benefit of the company.’’ 

This statement seemed to ease the mind of Captain 
B. somewhat. But the attitude of the Captain gave the 
Colonel another chip—a red one this time and he 
dubbed it ‘‘tight-wad’’ in his own mind. He may have 
well added the same to his Chamber of Commerce chip. 

‘*You say employers do not want National Guards- 
men in their organization. Do you know this to be a 
fact, or do you just surmise it?’’ asked the Colonel. 

‘‘All I know is that some of my best noncommis- 
sioned officers have declined to reenlist when their en- 
listment expired, and they gave me that as their rea- 
son,’’ contended Captain B. 

‘‘How do employers get around the law if they: dis- 
charge a man because of his absence on account of at- 
tending a field training period with the National 
Guard ?’’ 

‘*Perfectly easy to do it,’’ replied the Captain. ‘‘No 
employer will say to a man, ‘Jones, if you go to the 
the training camp I cannot hold your place open for 


you’. That would be a poor way to put it up to Jones. 
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What actually happens is this. Several weeks after 
Jones comes back from camp and returns to work, 
Mr. Employer tells him that work is slack and they 
have to reduce the force, and that he is compelled to 
lay him off. He will let him know when to return to 
work. Jones is let out. The call to return never comes 
to him. Some other fellow eventually gets the job. 
But there has been no violation of the law.’’ 

‘*Have you ever gone to one of these employers and 
put the proposition squarely up to him?’’ inquired the 
Colonel. 

**T would get nowhere with such stuff. He would 
laugh me out of his office. These people have no in- 
terest in the National Guard or in the National De- 
fense. As far as Company B is concerned, the outfit 
does not fit into their scheme of things at all—at all. 
No use for me to waste my time on that line, Colonel. 
All I could do wouldn’t amount to a hill of beans.’’ 

The Colonel increased his stack with another blue 
chip from the Captain’s pile. He labeled it ‘‘employ- 
ers,’’ for the want of a better word. 

‘‘How many times has your company turned out 
in the past year? Have you all been in any parades 
or other community affairs?’’ questioned the Colonel, 
in quick succession. 

The Captain thought it over for a moment. ‘‘ As 
far as I can remember, not once,’’ he answered. ‘‘ There 
hasn’t been a parade in town, that I know of, for more 
than a year. Last Armistice Day the Legion had 
charge of the ceremonies and they did not eall on Com- 
pany B to participate. I did not feel like butting in, 
because I got out of the Legion two years ago on ac- 
count of the things they were doing in the Legion Post. 
I did not like the way they were running things.’’ 


Another blue chip to the Colonel’s stack. It was 
dubbed ‘‘Legion.’’ It raised the total to six. Here 


the Colonel stopped his questions. 
before proceeding. 

‘Captain, we have played the cards. I have lead 
trumps all the way through. I have acquired six of 
your chips and added them to my stack. Each one 
of them represents a thing that is the matter with 
Company B. I want you to listen to what I have to 
say about them. 

‘*First, let’s consider the matter of the use of the 
armory. This is a public building—bought and paid 
for by the people, the tax-payers of the state. I agree 
with you that it is primarily intended to be used for 
the military training of Company B and should not 
ordinarily be diverted from that purpose. But it is 
a fact that it is not used for military training every 
night in the week and in my opinion it should be made 
available to the community when it is available. Let 
me illustrate. 

‘‘Some civic organization needs the armory for a 
community affair. A committee of citizens come to you 
and ask you to let them have it on a specified date, 
which they have so arranged that it does not in the 
least interfere with your armory drill. In reply to 
their perfectly reasonable request you say No; maybe 
in no uncertain terms; maybe you try to give your rea- 
sons. They do not get by with the committee. These 


He lighted his pipe 
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fellows are influential citizens, else they would not be 
on such a committee. By your action you have created 
a group of knockers against Company B. Had you 
granted their request you would have rendered a sery- 
ice to the community and at the same time made a 
group of boosters for the outfit. I am sure you see the 
point I am trying to get over to you,’’ said the Colonel, 

‘*Yes, sir. I see the point. Do you mean to say that 
I should let these people have the use of the armory 
without their paying for it?’’ inquired Captain B. 

‘That all depends upon what it is to be used for, 
If it is for a charitable purpose or something of that 
kind, I would say there should be no rental considera- 
tion. If it were a business proposition where some 
civic organization anticipates deriving a money profit 
from the use of the building, it would be perfectly 
all right to make a charge for it. Such organizations 
are usually ready and willing to pay a reasonable rental. 
Each case must be considered and decided on its merits. 

‘Some units have well organized activities in which 
extensive use is made of their armory and from which 
they derive money for their organization fund. In 
those states where boxing is legalized, armories are 
eapable of being made handsome revenue producers 
under proper management. I have known of instances 
where one-company armories have made goood profits 
by conducting roller skating rinks in them. There are 
individuals who will take over an armory on certain 
specified nights each week and run it as a skating rink, 
giving the company a percentage of the gross receipts. 
They supply the skates and all equipment for the con- 
duct of the business.”’ 

** Well, I must admit that I have never looked upon 
the matter in exactly the way you have put it up to me. 
Your arguments are convincing. Company B surely 
needs some boosters and maybe that’s one of the ways 
to get them. It also needs some funds with which to 
earry on.”’ 

‘From now on I will depend upon you to consider 
the use of the armory in the light of what I have 
said,’’ enjoined the Colonel. 

‘*Very well, sir,’’ said the Captain. 

‘*Now, let’s consider the second chip. You say that 
you do not encourage the townspeople to come to the 
armory on drill nights. In my opinion you are mak- 
ing a grave error. How do you expect people to take 
an interest in something of which they know nothing’ 
It’s not human nature that they should do so. 

**T would turn my policy around in this respect, 
just 180 degrees. I would encourage people to come to 
the armory on drill nights and let them see what the 
men are doing. When practicable I would put on a 
demonstration of the company activities, have open 
house, and invite the people to attend. On such an 
occasion I would have something worth while to show 
them. Arrange for guides to show them around and 
explain things to them. By doing these things you will 
raise the morale of Company B and you will make 4 
lot of friends for the outfit. This open house propo- 
sition is no fanciful dream. It is a reality and those 
organizations which have tried it out have found it all 
to the good. Besides creating community interest it is 
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capable of being developed into a big publicity feature 
for the company which only adds to community in- 
terest. 

‘‘Again I say, I will depend upon you to proceed 
along the lines I have been talking about. I am sure 
you will find it to your advantage to do so.”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’ was all that the Captain could say. 

‘‘We will now consider the third chip. I noted with 
interest what you said regarding your position in the 
Chamber of Commerce and their attitude towards Com- 
pany B. I am familiar with all of this and the prob- 
lem is eapable of solution. In fact I have started the 
solution already. I have paved the way for you 
through my friends in the Chamber and they are ready 
to let bygones be bygones. 

‘‘In your Chamber of Commerce you will find the 
leaders of business and civie affairs of your city. They 
are men of influence and prestige in the community. 
As an organization they can put over anything they 
set out to do. 

‘‘T also happen to know that there is no military 
committee in the organization of the Chamber of Com- 
merece. The consequence is that there is no organized 
body whose business it is to consider things military in 
this city. There should be such a committee, and you 
being the senior officer of the National Guard, should 
be chairman of it. I have also talked this matter over 
with the president of the Chamber and when you have 
demonstrated to them that you are ready to play the 
game, they are ready to meet you more than half way. 
In this connection I may say that your membership 
dues in the Chamber would be a legitimate charge 
against your company fund.’’ 

“But, Colonel, you are piling up more charges 
against the company fund than it ean stand,’’ said 
the Captain. 

‘“‘T was waiting for just that statement. My answer 
is this. When you get to doing the things I am telling 
you about, the community will support your company. 
They will see to it that you have all the money in 
your company fund that you require. 

‘‘All that I have said about the Chamber of Com- 
merce and its relations with you and your company, 
I now repeat and emphasize, with respect to the Rotary 
Club. Again I have paved the way for your applica- 
tion to fill the vacancy now existing in the Rotary 
classification ‘‘ National Defense, Land,’’ and you will 
be elected to it in due course. You will haye to sub- 
mit your application and have it acted on by the mem- 
bership ecoymmittee of the Club. 

“You will find that your membership in these bodies 
will give you a higher standing and increase your 
prestige in the community. Incidentally, you will 
find that it will do no harm to your business in civil 
life, 

“‘Now, take these third and fourth chips and add 
them to your stack. Check and double-check them.’’ 

The Captain saw the points the Colonel was making. 
His morale was going up every minute. In his heart 
he was clamoring for the solution to his other problems. 

“Now, for the fifth chip. I want you to win that 
back, too. These employers of men are hard headed 
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business men, intent upon making profits for them- 
selves, paying their stock holders regular dividends and 
keeping their establishments out of the red. They 
have to do these things to get away with their game. 
Unless they can see some advantage in having their 
men in Company B, they cannot be expected to give 
a whole-souled endorsement to the idea of their going 
off to a training camp every summer. The best you 
ean hope for is absence of antagonism. But you show 
these fellows where Company B fits into their own 
scheme of things and how the company may render 
them a service, and the way is paved for their support 
to the limit. 

**You say some of your noncommissioned officers 
failed to reenlist because their employers do not want 
National Guardsmen in their organization. Where 
were these men employed ?’’ asked the Colonel. 

“One of them is with the street railway company, 
and another is with a manufacturing concern,’’ replied 
the Captain. 

‘All right, suppose you go to the corporations with 
a proposition of rendering them a service in case of 
fire, flood, storm, or other disaster, show them that 
Company B is the only organized and equipped body 
of men in town that is capable of being called into serv- 
ice in an emergency and that can be depended upon to 
step in and take charge of affairs when the local author- 
ities have exhausted their resources and have their 
backs against the wall. Tell them that Company B 
stands ready and willing to do this community service 
in ease of emergency and show them your plans for 
the mobilization of the company on short notice. In 
connection with all of this, you propose that you make 
a military survey of their plants and work out these 
relief plans to meet any emergency that may arise. 
Such a survey will include the location of sensitive and 
vital points in the establishments and your plans for 
the protecting them with guards and relief parties. 
You will find these people interested because you are 
proposing to render them a service. 

**At this time you do not have to bring up the em- 
ployee question at all. They will eventually bring it 
up themselves and coming from them is better than 
coming from you. The chances are that they will be 
encouraging their men to take on in Company B.”’ 

**That’s all fair enough for the fellow who has noth- 
ing to do but command a company in the National 
Guard. You know I have a living to make, too,’’ ar- 
gued the Captain. 

‘‘Again I was anticipating that remark. You are 
in the insurance business?’’ affirmed the Colonel. 

**Yes, sir,’’ answered Captain B. 

“*Can’t you see, man, that the contacts you make in 
connection with the service of Company B will stand 
you in good stead in the insurance business? Can you 
get any better approach to a man than the offer of a 
service to him? Your business depends absolutely 
upon favorable contacts. I’m pointing out to you the 
best way in the world to get them. In the game I’m 
talking about you never know when you may be rust- 
ling up a high commission policy. There are dozens 
of industrial concerns here any one of which may re- 
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quire the services of Company B any minute. I do 
not think it is necessary for me to say more on this 
subject, is it?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ 
points. ”’ 

‘Now, for the sixth chip. A National Guard com- 
pany needs opportunity to display its goods. If these 
opportunities do not exist they must be created. An 
up and going Legion post has occasion to turn out sev- 
eral times each year. They are the logical organiza- 
tion to have charge of the local patriotic affairs. In 
order for Company B to get in on these, the company 
must have a standing with the Legion. This all means 
that you as the Captain of Company B must take a 
leading part in the conduct of Legion affairs. You can 
render indispensable service to the Legion, and by 
working it in the proper way you can be one of the 
leaders of their activities. 

**My advice to you is to brush aside any personal 


replied the Captain. ‘‘I get 


your 
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feeelings you may have against the Legion. Get into 
the organization with both feet and play the Legion 
game big. You need them for Company B, and they 
need Company B at every turn of the road. I am su: 
you see my contentions and how you can work ov 
the solution of the problem to the benefit of the Na- 
tional Guard.’’ 


+ 


? 


““Yes, sir,’’ was about all the Captain could say. 

‘*‘T expect to see your activities along the lines [| 
have indicated reflected in the future reports on your 
company. I realize it is going to take you a while to 
get these things operating but when you do I am sure 
you will find them all to the good,’’ said the Colonel, 

Captain B thanked the Colonel for his visit. He ex- 
pressed his sincere appreciation for what he had done 
for him. He assured him that the day marked a new 
jump off line for the company and for himself as well. 
So it proved. 


D 


Maxims of Bolivar 


‘*Tn war no success is assured.’’ 


‘*Preparative measures in war are never superfluous.”’ 


‘*Errors committed in war never go unpunished.’’ 


‘*Speed in the execution of military operations always produces advantages, 
while deliberation provides the enemy with the necessary time to prepare for 


the blow, or to avoid combat.’’ 


‘*A military foree surprised is a force destroyed.’’ 


*‘It is better to jeopardize victory with inferior forces than to lose an 


army in a poor retreat.”’ 


‘*The true soldier takes pride in defeating the enemy but never in destroy- 


? 


ing him.’ 


**In civil wars it is politic to be generous for vengeance grows prog- 


ressively.”’ 


Revista Militar—Paraguay, April, 1931. 








Sixth Infantry Indoor Howitzer 


Platoon Training 


By Lieutenant Welborn B. 
fs HE greater part of the 6th Infantry Howitzer 


Platoon training must be done during the win- 

ter months when weather conditions do not per- 
mit outdoor work. The equipment and instruction 
described in this article have been developed with the 
object of making howitzer platoon training as com- 
plete, interesting and practical as possible. All in- 
struction was given in a well lighted end of the platoon 
squad room. The sand table, mortar and gun remained 
in the squad roomvat all times, and all extra equipment 
was kept in two steel wall lockers, which were opened 
for the daily squad room inspection. Salvaged inner 
tubes placed over the 37-mm. gun wheels made excel- 
lent rubber tires and wooden blocks attached to the 
front leg float, trail spades and mortar mount prevent- 
ed injury to the floor. 

The sand table (Fig. 1) was constructed from sal- 
vaged lumber and lined with canvas. It measured six 
feet by eight feet with the bottom ten inches higher 
in the rear than in the front. The front and rear walls 
were respectively three inches and eight inches high. 
The table was covered with approximately four inches 
of fine dry sand. None of the measurements given are 
rigid. A greater slope permits placing the gun at a 
greater distance from the sand table but increases the 
ease of observation and presents a more unnatural ter- 
rain. The bullet stop was constructed of one-half inch 
ceiling board and divided into two sections which were 
easily moved. Toy houses were constructed from 
blocks of wood and painted yarious colors. Lead sol- 
diers, lead trucks, miniature cannons and automobiles 
were purchased at a local toy store. Approximate 
ranges (Fig. 2) were indicated by numbers on cards 
placed along one edge of the sand table and a line 
across the surface of the sand table opposite the one 
thousand yard range was arbitrarily considered as hav- 
ing zero angle of sight. The surface of the sand table 
was not fixed and an entirely new terrain was fre- 
quently constructed in a few minutes time. 

A commercial Daisy air rifle was used as a sub-cali- 
ber weapon for the 37-mm. gun. (Fig 2). It was 
firmly clamped above the gun and was adjusted so that 
vith the telescopic sights set at 0+1,000 and properly 
laid the shot would strike an object placed opposite the 
one thousand yard marker. During firing the gunner 
took the gunner’s position on the trail and performed 
his preseribed duties. Number one, from a position 
between the right wheel and the barrel, cocked and fired 
the rifle. The observer was equipped with field glasses, 
and established his observation post in any part of the 
room where he could obtain an unobstructed view of 
the sand table. 


Griffith, Jr., 6th Infantry 


The instructor conducted the problem by setting up 
the gun approximately thirty feet from the sand table 
and having all men except the observer face the rear, 
and then by means of a pointer designated the target 
or the target and aiming point. The observer then is- 
sued his fire order. The gunner set off the data re- 
ceived, laid the gun and ordered ‘‘FIRE’’. Number 
one. fired the rifle and at once reloaded. The observer 
sensed the strike of the bullet through his field glasses 
and issued the order for the next round. Fire was 
continued until a twenty-five yard bracket was ob- 
tained, when fire for effect was ordered. The instructor 
ordered ‘‘CEASE FIRING’”’ at any time he wished to 
make corrections or discuss the problem. Both the 
bracketing and creeping methods of fire were taught. 
The strike of the shot in the loose sand was surprising- 
ly like the burst of a 37-mm. low explosive shell. The 
problems of observation were emphasized by placing two 
or more observers in different parts of the squad room 
and having each one announce his sensing for every 
round fired. A discussion brought out the reasons 
for variations. 

All trained men preferred to use indirect fire. To 
avoid the trouble of adjusting the air rifle in the clamps 
each time the sights were changed left 20—minus 20 
was assumed as the zero of the quadrant sight. Firing 
was conducted with the gun set up as before but 
equipped with the quadrant sight. The gun crew faced 
to the rear and the instructor pointed out the target 
to the observer. The observer, using either the lensatic 
compass or alidade method, then lined in a stake on the 
line gun-target and issued his fire order, adjusted fire 
and fired for effect until the target was destroyed. 
The bullet had a steep enough trajectory and suffi- 
cient power to plow through loose sand; so that targets 
could be placed on reverse slopes and be visible to the 
observer seated in the chair, but hidden from the gun- 
ner lying on the trail. 


Computing Fire Data. 

The computation of fire data was satisfactorily 
taught indoors. (Fig. 3). A stake was placed at the 
gun position and the gun, equipped with the quadrant 
sight, was set up at least six feet away. The observer 
selected his observation post in front of the gun and 
to one flank. With the gun crew faced to the rear the 
instructor pointed out the target to the observer and 
announced an arbitrary angle of site from the observa- 
tion post at the gun. The observer estimated the range 
gun-target from the indicated ranges on the sand table 
and then estimated proportionate ranges from the ob- 
servation post to the target and from the observation 
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post to the gun. Using the ground map method, he 
then set up stakes one and two and read the magnetic 
azimuth from stake one to stake two and announced 
his reading to the gunner. With the field glasses the 
observer measured the angle of site, on the sand table, 
from the observation post to the target, and using the 
estimated ranges and the announced angle of site from 
the observation post to the gun computed the angle of 
site from the gun to the target. He then measured 
the distance from stake one to stake two and issued the 
complete fire order. 

As soon as the gunner received the magnetic azimuth 
from the observer he either set out a stake, or selected 
an aiming point on the sand table on the magnetic 
azimuth given, moved the gun into position and laid 
on the stake or aiming point. When the fire order was 
received, he set off the data, laid the gun and fired as 
ordered. 

Similar problems were also worked by the compass 
and mill formula or the parallel-line method. The 
more advanced men were also taught to compute fire 
data with the aiming circle. Interest was sustained by 
having two men work the same problem by different 
methods. Each man ordered the firing of the first 
round. The man whose shot struck closest to the tar- 
get then adjusted fire and destroyed the target. Es- 
tablishing direction by the map and compass method 
was taught as a part of a short map reading course. 


Night Firing 

Night firing instruction was given in the squad room 
after dark. The usual night firing device was con- 
structed from a tin ean and flash light and fastened to 
a movable stake placed in front of and near the center 
of the sand table. The gun was equipped with a tele- 
scopic sight. The instructor designated the target and 
a second point to be used for the adjustment of fire. 
Using the night firing device as an aiming point the 
observer then adjusted fire on the point designated. 
By means of the range and deflection disk the gunner 
then laid the cross hairs on the point upon which fire 
had been adjusted. With the traversing and elevating 
mechanism he next laid the cross hairs on the target 
and then with the range and deflection disk laid the 
eross hairs back on the night firing device; recorded 
the new range and deflection and zeroed sights. The 
squad room lights were then turned off and the night 
firing device was lighted. By means of a lighted cig- 
arette or small flash light the gunner set off on the 
sights the data which had previously been recorded, 
laid on the night firing device and opened fire for effect. 
During firing the gunner varied the laying of the gun 
slightly in order to increase the size of the beaten zone. 
After ten rounds had been fired the lights were turned 
on and the results of the firing noted. It was found to 
be practical to carefully mark the position of the gun 
on the floor and after the correct data had been ob- 
tained to move the gun from its position and not re- 
place it until after the lights had been turned off. An 
inexperienced gunner usually had trouble seeing the 
cross hairs in the dark. A shaded flashlight beam shone 
into the teleseopie sight eliminated this trouble. 
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Firing on Moving Targets. 

A toy spring driven caterpillar tractor (Fig. 4) wit! 
rubber tracks and measuring about four inches hig! 
and eight inches long was used to represent a tank t 
teach the technique of firing on moving targets. 0 
level sand the tractor traveled one foot in five seconds 
or with the gun thirty feet away at an angular speed 
ef 6.7 mils per second which is equivalent to the angu 
lar speed of a vehicle one thousand yards away moving 
13.7 miles per hour perpendicular to the line of fire 
Changes in direction were made by having the tractor 
run along the sides of uneven slopes and by placing ob- 
stacles in the path of only one track. The air gun shot 
dented but did not materially damage the tractor. 

The problem was conducted by placing the gun in 
the usual position equipped with the telescopic sight 
and laid on the approximate center of the sand table. 
A third man, a sight setter, was added to the gun crew. 
He took his position opposite the left wheel, with his 
hands on the range and deflection disks. The instruetor 
then started the tank moving from any part of the sand 
table. The observer estimated the angular speed and 
range of the tank and issued the fire order. for example: 


High Explosive, 
Right 10, 
1200, 

That Tank, 

One Round. 


The sight setter repeated Right 10, 1200 and set off 
the data on the sights and called ‘‘Check.’’ The gun- 
ner reported the remainder of the fire order, with his 
eye close to the eye-piece at all times, kept the gun 
laid just ahead of the moving tank. As soon as the 
sight setter called ‘‘Check’’ the gunner laid the gun 
accurately and ordered ‘‘Fire.’’ Number one fired 
the air gun and reloaded at once. The observer then 
sensed the strike and issued the necessary orders for 
the next round. The gun crews soon became so pro- 
ficient that the entire tank represented too large a tar- 
get. The front end and front wheels were then painted 
a contrasting color and only shots which struck those 
parts were considered direct hits. 


Special Problems. 

Firing from sight defilade was taught by placing a 
target on a reserve slope and having the observer him- 
self shift the trails so that the gun pointed in the di- 
rection of the target. He then selected an aiming point 
and issued the usual fire order. 

Targets in trees were represented by a small square 
of paper placed on the end of a short stake. Fire was 
first adjusted on the base of the stake. The observer 
then read, with the field glasses, the angular elevation 
of the target; computed the new range from the range 
table, and using the new range opened fire for effect. 

Problems involving indirect laying with the tele- 
scopic sight, firing without sights and overhead fire 
with direct laying were fired effectively. 

No accurate satisfactory method was found to fire 
problems involving minimum range, overhead fire with 
indirect laying or long range firing. 
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Computation of Fire Data by Ground Map Method. 


Firing on Stationary 


The Equipment for Indoor Training. 


Attack range cards were drawn from the sand table. 
Defense range cards were made with the plane table 
set up at a window. Range to prominent objects vis- 
ible from the window were assumed. 

Miniature carts, mules and guns were made from 
toys or carved from blocks of wood, and technical situ- 
ations were outlined on the sand table. In one problem 
the toy platoon was placed in an assembly position, a 
target designated and the acting platoon leader was 
required to select his weapon, firing position and route 
of approach, and to move his platoon into the proper 
positions. 

Dummy 37-mm. gun and mortar shells with parts 
cut away so as to show the interior structure were a 
great aid in mechanical instruction. 

A device which plainly showed the operation of the 
37-mm, gun recoil mechanism was made from a large 
glass tube, corks and the spring and hollow end of an 
old curtain rod. 











Adjusting Mortar Fire. 


Targets. 
Firing on Moving Targets. 


The essential movements of gun drill were taught in 
the aisle of the squad room. 


Mortar Fire. 


No satisfactory sub-caliber mortar fire was developed. 
Adjustment of fire and the duties of the gun squad 
were taught by setting up the mortar at a convenient 
distance from the sand table. A rod two inches in di- 
ameter, twenty-nine inches long and padded at each 
end was placed in the mortar barrel so that when the 
shell was dropped into the barrel the nose of the fuse 
was flush with the muzzle. Three dummy shells com- 
plete with green cartridge, powder rings, booster and 
safety pin were made. When not in use the various 
parts of the shells were resealed with black tape in 
their original containers, and kept in an ammunition 
box. A small metal tag (Fig. 1) was fastened to the 
nose of each dummy fuse to assist in removing the 
shell from the mortar. 
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The mortar squad prepared the ammunition for fir- 
ing and piled it near the mortar position. The ob- 
server took his station in front of and to the flank of 
the mortar (Fig. 5). The gunner and numbers one 
and two performed their prescribed duties during fir- 
ing. Number three took his position about three feet 
to the left rear of the mortar. With all men except 
the observer faced to the rear the instructor, by means 
of a pointer, designated the target to the observer. Us- 
ing either the alidade or the lensatic compass method 
the observer then placed a stake on the line gun target 
and issued his fire order. The mortar was laid on the 
stake and a dummy shell dropped into the mortar as 
prescribed. As soon as the shell was fired number 
three stepped forward and grasping the metal tag on 
the nose of the fuse removed the shell, replaced the 
safety pin and powder rings which had been removed, 
and placed the shell back in the pile. 


A few seconds after the shell was fired the instruc- 
tor ealled ‘‘Z-Z-Z-Z-BANG’’ and from his position 
near the sand table threw a thirty caliber bullet where 
he wished the shell to strike. The observer sensed the 
strike and signalled the gunner the changes for the 
next round. Firing was continued until a bracket was 
obtained and then fire for effect was ordered until the 
instructor ordered ‘‘CEASE FIRING,” ““END OF 
PROBLEM.”’ 


All communication between the observer and gun- 
ner, except the first fire order, was carried on by hand 
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signals. The observer was taught to adjust on a point 
and then employ traversing, searching and oblique fire 
by designating areas, stream beds or edges of woods as 
targets. The inaccuracy of the throw of the instructor 
with the thirty caliber bullet was no greater than the 
variation to be expected in actual trench mortar firing. 

Men were taught to remove the shells which failed 
to fire by dropping a dummy shell, with the set back 
pellet spring removed, into the mortar. The jar on 
striking the firing pin released the safety fork and it 
was necessary to cover it with the thumb before the 
shell was removed from the muzzle. 

It is realized that this article does not in any way 
cover all of the possibilities for indoor howitzer pla- 
toon training and that the instruction described can- 
not equal outdoor training, but it does avoid theory 
and sustains interest, and teaches many of the mechan- 
ical and technical details, leaving the short spring out- 
door training period open for drills and instruction 
in tactics. By carrying all problems on to the final 
destruction of the target it vividly impresses on the 
soldier the ultimate object of all Army training. This 
system should be particularly adaptable to armory or 
school training where there can be little or no outdoor 
work. 


NOTE.—Two articles previously published in the Infantry 
Journal: “Adjusting 37-mm. Gun and Mortar Fire,” by Cap- 
tain Andrew D. Bruce, and “A Technique for Engaging Mov- 
ing Targets with the 37-mm. Gun,” by Captain John H. Rice, 
have furnished many of the ideas upon which this article is 
based. 
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Orientation of R.O.T.C. Freshmen 


By Colonel P. L. Miles, Infantry 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: 


The following orientation with such modifications as have been necessary to bring it up to date 
has been given to freshmen at the University of California for four semesters and has been well received. 


I believe 


it has helped to raise the morale of the unit to a high plane and I submit it because I believe it may furnish 
others on this duty an opportunity to obtain information of methods used at this institution which may have some 


value. 


It is obvious that at the beginning of the basic course it is desirable to assemble the newly enrolled freshmen 


to tell them something of the course and the purpose of the training. 


In the absence of this introduction it is pos 


sible that a student might complete the entire basic course without a clear understanding of what it is all about. 
The following introductory talk is given as if addressed to the assembled students. 


N the first place, I want to say that I do not feel 

ealled upon to justify military training in colleges 

and universities generally nor in this institution 
particularly. That matter has been settled for us; 
but I know that if you realized that the matter had 
been settled logically and sensibly, instruction would 
be easier and your work more pleasant, intelligent and 
profitable to you. 

The Federal Government goes to considerable ex- 
pense to maintain this training. It surely expects a re- 
turn for this expenditure in added security to the 
nation. The State evidently believes that this train- 
ing has another value in addition to the one just men- 
tioned. The State, of course, cooperates wtih the Fed- 
eral Government in the matter of aid to public safety ; 
but, in order to do this, it is not necessary for it to 
go to the length of requiring all of you to take mili- 
tary instruction. No, the State and university author- 
ities have an independent view of the value of this 
training quite apart from its value to the country in 
making you potential officers and noncommissioned 
officers in time of national emergency. I shall speak 
of this value to you later. 

Let us first take up the Federal Government’s point 
of view. 

The R. O. T. C. is part of the nation’s plan of pre- 
paredness for the possibilities of war. The question 
immediately comes to the minds of some of you: Why 
prepare for war? Have we not heard that preparation 
in itself may lead to war? Some of you may believe 
that the Kellogg peace pacts and other sincere efforts 
of a similar nature, designed to aid the maintenance 
of peace in the world, will serve not only to outlaw 
war but to eliminate it altogether. If you believe war 
can be abolished altogether you believe something dif- 
ferent from the realization of most of the statesmen of 
the world and you must remember that the decision 
for or against war in any particular case is nearly 
always in the hands of the statesmen. It is only when 
diplomacy fails that the soldier must step in. 

The hope in these peace efforts is to resolve some 
of the difficulties, to reduce some of the international 
frictions, to arbitrate whenever we can, to conciliate 
and therefore to reduce the probabilities of war. You 
must understand, though, that the undertaking in the 
Kellogg peace pacts was only to influence the signa- 


tory powers to refrain from being the aggressors in 
war. No nation has agreed nor ever will agree to 
prostrate itself voluntarily and give up its right to 
defend itself. And right there is the reason why the 
practical value of the pacts is so greatly restricted. 
Opposing nations will never admit being the aggressor 
in any case. The allies and associated powers believed 
that the central powers were the aggressors in the 
World War. The Germans, though forced by the 
Treaty of Versailles to accept war guilt, have never 
voluntarily admitted that they were aggressors. On 
the contrary, many prominent Germans have filled 
columns of newspapers and periodicals, which some 
of you may have seen, specifically and emphatically 
denying any such aggression. 

Last year the Manchurian Chinese and Soviet 
Russia were engaged in open hostilities. They were 
both sent notes by our Secretary of State calling their 
attention to the fact that they were signatories of the 
Kellogg Pacts. They both replied denying responsi- 
bility as aggressors. You may remember how curtly 
Soviet Russia replied to that note telling us in sub- 
stance to mind our own business, that she was fully 
aware of her responsibilities under the pact and that 
in that pact she had surrendered no right to defend 
herself. 

We must not assume that these peoples are sinister 
or insincere. On the contrary, they nearly always are 
convinced of the justness of their positions. They 
have such different backgrounds of belief, such differ- 
ent standards of living and of morals, are likely to 
have such divergent views of what is right, and are 
so unconsciously influenced by interest that they can 
not see any international problem as a disinterested 
person sees an abstract question. Due to the different 
point of view the problem is always presented in a 
different aspect. It has been wisely said that war is 
not a conflict between right and wrong but between 
right and right: between right as one people see it 
against right as their opponent sees it. 

For many centuries, men have been seeking ways 
to eliminate war as a human institution. The most we 
ean hope for is progress. Complete elimination of war 
can not be expected until human nature undergoes a 
complete change and human nature has changed but 
little under the veneer of all the centuries of civiliza- 
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tion. We have about the same emotions that the cave- 
man had. Of course, we have better control of these 
emotions than he had, but we are still strongly influ- 
enced by love, hate, selfishness, anger, greed, envy, de- 
sire, conceit and the whole gamut of emotions. 

When we love all men of whatever race or creed 
as we love ourselves, when we are willing to share 
everything we have with any pauper without question 
as to his worthiness, when we are willing to lower our 
own standards of living to a common level with the 
rest of the world, when we no longer resent having 
some one take from us what we believe belongs to us 
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and when we are smitten on one cheek and truly turn 
the other—then the abolition of war will be possible. 

War is nearly always caused by the conflict of the 
economic interests of peoples. The pressure of exces- 
sive populations, the emigration from 
stricken lands, the constant struggle to improve living 
conditions, the seeking for food and the things neces- 
sary for the industrial life of a nation—all of these 
things have caused many wars in the past. 

It is difficult to convince a man who can procure 
no work in his own country, or who receives there a 
mere pittance for his toil, of the justice of denying 
him the chance to work in a more fortunate country 
where the opportunities for profits from his labor are 
greater by many fold. On the other hand, while the 
man in the more fortunate land can well afford to be 
generous and is usually willing to be so, he is seldom 
willing to be generous to the extent of sharing his 
job and his profits with the less fortunate stranger 
from foreign lands. These fundamental causes still 
exist and may still lead to war sometimes in spite of 
every means invented to prevent it. 

In this our own beloved country, we have more 
God-given resources, more wealth, more prosperity, 
more comforts and luxuries than any people ever had 
sinee the world began. We are told by the economists 
that our prosperity is associated with the questions 
of high wages that increase the capacity of consump- 
tion and elevate the general standard of living, of the 
consequent increased productivity of the country re- 
sponding to this power of consumption, and of the 
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power to market our surplus products abroad.  T' 
majority of our people seem to believe that these ques 
tions are related to certain political policies, immigra- 
tion restriction and the alertness of our Government 
to further the opportunities to market our surplus 
abroad. These are the things that affect our standards 
of living but unfortunately they are the very things 
that cause friction with other peoples. 

We should ask ourselves, are we willing to give up 
any of the things which our fortunate citizenship in 
this country has given us, are we willing to lower our 
standard of living? If not, then we must be willing 
some time or other to fight to maintain it. I believe 
that our people as a whole are disposed to go to the 
limit required to maintain it. I hope that day will 
not come in your life times, but one can not predict 
when that dire necessity may arise. It is therefore 
only a matter of common prudence to make suitable 
preparations against that possibility. 

The argument is frequently advanced that measures 
of preparedness in themselves bring on wars. It is 
true that a feverish preparation at a time of inflamed 
public feeling might do so. It is also probably true 
that competitive arming directed against a particular 
nation may produce such friction amidst the tinder 
of international sensibilities that the spark of war is 
ignited and a devastating conflagration is begun. But 
a moderate and reasonable preparedness never has done 
so. Arms and ships and airplanes in themselves do 
not cause war. Men fought with stones and clubs 
long before arms were invented. 

The R. O. T. C. is a cog in the system of moderate 
and reasonable preparedness which the representatives 
of the people of this country in Congress have insti- 
tuted. So much for the Federal Government’s point 
of view. 

Now. what do the R. O. T. C. courses offer you per- 
sonally? What good do you get from them as an 
individual? What do you get from the R. O. T. C. 
training that will benefit you in the profession or civil 
pursuit you expect to follow after graduating from 
the University? 

First, let me mention the most obvious thing you 
will gain—discipline. The American people and espec- 
ially American youth are prone to resent that word. 
It has been said that the American people are the 
most undisciplined people on earth. If that be so, 
it is because they think it inconsistent with the fullest 
measure of liberty. It is because the real meaning of 
and need for discipline have not been understood. 

A very broad definition that will give you an under- 
standing of what we mean by discipline is this: Discip- 
line is that quality that assures the orderly and de- 
pendable accomplishment of a deed according to plan. 
Modern society is congested and complex. Without 
discipline, it would be in a state of utter confusion 
and without personal security. No business can run 
suecessfully without discipline and the larger the busi- 
ness, the more important relatively becomes the sub- 
ject of discipline in the organization. 

Military discipline is discipline of the highest type, 
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because it must be so ingrained that it will cause the 
habit of obedience in the soldier with such promptness 
and with such automatic force that the deed desired 
by the commander will be executed as a matter of 
course. The aim is to have such a habit of automatic 
obedience that in eases where the soldier is subjected 
to great personal danger, he will execute the will of 
his commander before the natural instincts for safety 
assert themselves in overpowering fashion. 

You young gentlemen come here with high aspira- 
tions to leadership in some walk of life or other. Dean 
Rieber, whose philosophy you will come to respect and 
whose personality you will come to esteem, has said 
that no man has a right to aspire to leadership who 
has not first learned obedience. How does any leader 
know what he demands of his followers if he has never 
subjected himself to the discipline inherent in the fol- 
lowing of a leader? Discipline is sometimes like a 
disagreeable but effective medicine ; perhaps unpleasant 
in the taking but certainly beneficial in its effects. 

I have dealt at some length on the subject of discip- 
line because a great deal of our training here is dis- 
ciplinary. Close order drill is almost wholly so. It 
would take but a short time to get sufficient coherence 
in ranks to permit the placing of men on the battle 
field. The purpose in the repetition and the strivings 
for exactness is disciplinary—to get those automatic 
reactions, those easy relations between mind and body 
that cause assembled individuals to act as a team. 

Some of you gentlemen will find that you are lack- 
ing in good coordination between mind and body. You 
may not think. quickly enough; you may be careless 
in thought and neglect to fix your attention at the 
right time on the part of the command that tells you 
what you are to do; or you may be unable to make your 
body do at the right time what your brain tells it to 
do. Close order drill will help you to overcome these 
deficiencies and will bolster up the mind’s control 
of the actions of the body. Good close order drill has 
also the purpose of developing pride in one’s self and 
in one’s organization. There is a satisfaction in know- 
ing that you are an actor in a good exhibition. A 
student of this university once told me that he felt 
submerged and of little consequence in ranks until the 
thought came to him how unfavorably conspicuous 
he would become and how unfavorably his action would 
reflect on his organization if some time at parade be- 
fore critical spectators he should execute order arms 
when all the rest of his company had executed right 
shoulder arms. This thought served to impress upon 
this student his importance in the machine. 

We shall pass over by merely mentioning them, the 
benefits to be derived from physical training and train- 
ing in punctuality, cleanliness, neatness, exactness and 
respect of authority. You probably are not fully 
aware of the physical benefits you get here in this and 
the Physical Education Departments in one year. 

Une instance may serve to emphasize the physical 
advantages of this training. At the beginning of one 
Semester we had a very hot drill day. In spite of all 


our precautions we had twelve or fourteen cases of 
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minor heat prostrations. It should be of interest to 
you to know that every one of these cases was a fresh- 
man. No man who had a year’s training was affected. 

We believe that the Military Department offers a 
training in effective organization and in leadership, 
including the giving of orders and directions, the 
necessity of follow-up or supervision and the manage- 
ment of men that will be of value to any of you who 
become leaders in any walk of life. Moreover, we do 
not believe that the same or simiiar opportunities for 
this training are offered by any other department of 
the University. 

It has been found that for military needs, one leader 
ean not effectively deal with more than eight or ten 
men. When the number available is greater than eight 
or ten, there must be a subdivision into two or more 
parts with two or more subleaders in addition to the 
leader. This increases the overhead and the apparent 
number of ineffectives. Nevertheless, the added con- 
trol and supervision by those who are apparently in- 
effective more than offsets the loss of men in ranks! 
The same principle should be applied in business or- 
ganization. Whether it is always applied with intel- 
ligence and economy your training here should help 
you to determine. 

You will learn here that orders are delivered through 
the chain of command. If you are a superior com- 
mander, you should not deal directly with a junior 
commander’s unit, ignoring that commander. That is 
a principle to apply in business. So is the proper 
relation of the staff to the command something that 
should be applied in business but is not always under- 
stood or done by it. 

Some of the students here have observed that what 
was apparently thought to be a discovery in the eco- 
nomic organization of labor by an author on that sub- 
ject has been in use a long time in the Army as a 
principle of organization. I refer to the requirement 
that specialists learn other jobs besides their own in 
order that men may be interchanged and the organiza- 
tion not to be disrupted by casualties. This is an age 
of specialists in professions, business and industry. 
In many cases, the pendulum has swung to overspec- 
ialization. Industry can learn something from the 
Army in this respect. Think about this if you take 
the course in labor economies. 

A great many men seem to think that leadership is 
inherent and God-given, that a leader naturally asserts 
himself and springs into position without effort or 
preparation like a child born to the purple. It is 
true that some men have natural ability as leaders, but 
it is just as true that leadership can be acquired by an 
understanding and application of its principles and 
intelligent training in them. 

If you expect to have a thing done as you desire it 
done, you will learn here how carefully and exactly 
you must give your directions. You will learn how 
much explanation of a new matter you can give at 
one time with a reasonable expectation that it will be 
absorbed. You will learn that, other things being 
equal, the length of such explanations must be shorter 
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for a group than for an individual and shorter for a 
large group than for a small one. You will learn the 
method of being forceful without being offensive. You 
will learn the necessity of follow-up or supervision— 
that it is not sufficient merely to give an order or di- 
rection but that you must follow it up yourself or have 
an organization to follow it up for you to see that 
your direction is properly understood and executed 
as you intended. 

Supervision of execution develops your power of 
observation. You learn to observe a whole group and 
pick out errors of execution. You learn something 
about the handling of men and you begin that as soon 
as you are made a corporal or a lance corporal and get 
a group to be responsible for. 

Your actions as commanders of even the smallest 
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groups must be such as to command respect. The bes 
way to do that is to impress on your group at the o 

set that you know your ‘‘stuff’’ accurately and fully. 
There is a way of requiring attention to business with 
out being offensive. There is a way of getting your 
command to do a thing not only willingly but enthu- 
siastically. There is an excellent opportunity here 
to learn through practice how to lead other men—to 
make them do the thing you want them to do, cheer- 
fully, with everything in them. If you acquire that 


ability here and take it away with you when you leave 
the University on graduation you will be leaders. 


This is by no means a full discussion of the offer- 
ings of the Military Department, but it will serve to 
orient you and perhaps clear up some misconceptions. 


University of Illinois. 
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Commercial Motor Vehicle Maintenance 


By Captain P. W. Lewis, Coast Artillery Corps 


Epitor’s Nore—Commercial methods are oftentimes capable of adaptation to the needs of the Army. 


Many times 


they are not suitable without alteration and sometimes a fine sense of discrimination is required in shaping a com 


mercial system to answer the requirements of the military. 
efficient that the Army officer should know them. This is especially true in the field of motor vehicle operation. 


However certain existing commercial practices are so 
The 


author of the following article is a graduate of the Advanced Motor Transportation Course, Coast Artillery School, 


and is now taking a special course in motor transportation at the University of Michigan. 
devoted to a study of the best accepted methods of motor transportation maintenance. 
observations made during visits to a large commercial garage in Detroit. 


HE Greyhound Management Company at this 

time controls the operations of 16 operating com- 

panies. These companies operate all the asso- 
ciated Greyhound lines east of the Mississippi. 
They cover about 200 separate routes and have 40 oper- 
ating garages, with about 700 men in their shops, alone. 
Their system of maintenance follows the well known 
unit replacement system, the unit repair depot being 
located in Chicago. 

The system of bookkeeping is unique for motor 
coach companies, as well as being extremely thorough. 
The cost of each individual coach is kept as well as 
the general cost. Each coach has its cost statement by 
item per month and these items cover the following 
details: 

a. Operating Company 

b. Vehicle, number, make and type 

ce. Material 

d. Labor 

e. Shop burden (overhead) 

f. Fuel and oil—From bulk supply 
From authorized stations 
From unauthorized stations 


All of these items are totaled by account, by vehicle, 
by miles, by company, by route and by type. 

A further cost accounting includes such items as 
cost of washing, cost of cleaning inside of vehicle, rent, 
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Plate 1. Wash Racks. 





The summer course was 
Captain Lewis has recorded 


taxes, telephone, overhead, heat, light and many other 
All of these give the company a pretty good 
as the 
The system used in- 


items. 
cross section of what each vehicle, as well 
company as a whole is costing. 














Plate 2. Garage, Interior View. 


cludes the burden or overhead charged to each item. 
For example, maintenance carries its own overhead, 
gas and oil carry their own overhead, stations carry 
their own overhead, and so on, so that when it is de- 
termined that a certain item costs a certain amount, 
the company is quite certain that all costs have been 
included. 

All data from all sources are transferred at the head 
office in Cleveland to small cards, for use in the auto- 
matic cost accounting and sorting machines. These 
machines can sort any appropriate information desired 
in three different ways in one operation. For example, 
we may desire to know what various items are costing, 
by company, by route, and by month; or we may de- 
sire to know the cost of material, labor and overhead 
by coach, by account, per quarter. 

As stated before, every item carries its own overhead, 
Every station must show its own profit; if not, it is 
discontinued. 

An interesting study is their system of ‘‘ preventive 
maintenance.’’ Maintenance includes labor, parts, ma- 
terial and overhead. The average run for the vehicles 
is about 200 miles. Each time a bus returns to the 
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home operating garage after its run, it enters through 
an automatically opened doorway where a crew are 
waiting to wash the outside with soap and water, after 
which a series of overhead sprays give the vehicle a 
thorough rinsing with clear water; at the same time 
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Plate 3. Motor Repair Room—Parts Room in Background. 


another crew clean the inside. The vehicle is then 
moved forward a few feet over a pit where it under- 
goes an inspection including such items as _ brakes, 
springs, shafts, loose nuts and bolts, chassis greasing, 
oil checking, and filling the gas tank. A representa- 
tive of a large tire company that sells tires to the 
operating company, checks the tire pressures, wheel 
alignment, cuts and abrasions. The driver turns in 
his trouble card and any repairs needed, as noted by 
the inspector, are entered on this card. The bus is 
then run over a pit in the repair section for the neces- 
sary repairs. <A very close check is kept on tire mileage 
and condition for this is an appreciable item in obtain- 
ing lower mileage costs. 

The Greyhound Garage in Detroit is considered a 
typical example of what a garage should be and offers 
most of the latest thought that has been given to 
garage design. This garage is 115 feet wide over all 
and 379 feet deep. It houses 50 motor vehicles and 
has adequate space for offices, rooms for personnel, 
shops and storeroom. There are four doorways in 
front, two for entrance and two for exit, all operated 
electrically. 

The oil handling and storage system is located in 
the basement, and includes four 1000 gallon tanks, 
three oil pumps, one pneumatic grease gun, one heavy 
oil gun, pneumatically operated and an oil filtering 
system. The heavy oil and grease are delivered to 
the pits by compressed air. Two of the storage tanks 
are for new oil, while one contains crankease oil which 
has passed through a filtering process. This filtered 
erankease oil, by the way, is considered just as good 
as new oil and entails quite a saving. The total cost 
of refiltering is about 11 cents per gallon. Gasoline 
is supplied to the refilling pit by means of four motor- 
driven pumps drawing from three underground tanks. 
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These tanks are filled directly from a pipe along 
railroad siding in the rear of the garage. 

There are about 10 or 12 pits for the repair opera 
tion of the 50 buses. These pits are approximately 5 
feet deep, 30 feet long and 46 inches wide. They are 
11 feet between centers and are illuminated on either 
side by vapor-proof globes set into the sides of the 
pit walls. A cone-shaped depression directed upward 
under the vehicle is molded in the concrete and acts 
as a reflector for these globes. The pit is painted with 
white enamel and numerous air and electric outlets 
are furnished. All of these pits open into a long 
header-pit in which the work benches are located. Over- 
head is a trolley, by means of which the heavy parts 
are removed from the vehicles and taken to various 
parts of the shop. A small hand elevator, locally con- 
structed, enables the mechanics to hoist and hold a 
transmission in the proper position for installation. 
The trouble report of the driver with the notations by 
the inspector form the basis for the work by the me- 
chanie. 

Lighting is an important feature of any modern 
garage. The so-called ‘‘industrial enamel’’ is a most 
satisfactory coating for walls and adds greatly to the 
neat appearance of the garage and shop, and aids ma- 
terially in the distribution of light. This garage is a 
one story affair, has skylights for additional illumina- 
tion and with the white walls gives a very efficient 
solution to the problem of proper lighting. 

A special room is provided for the cleaning of en- 
gines, transmissions and rear ends. Here an Oakite 
tank is used to dissolve the grease and dirt from the 
treated parts. Some garages prefer the action of a 











Plate 4. Tractor Derrick Removing an Engine. 


steam hose for this operation, but it is believed that 
the Oakite tank is the best solution, for it is able to 
loosen the corrosion and sediment from the oil and 
water holes. 


The tire repair room is separate from the other ad- 
joining rooms and gives ample space for storage 4s 
well as for the necessary work. Separate rooms are 
provided for the carpenter shop, the paint shop, the 
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machine shop and the storeroom. In the front of the 


carage are the offices, dispatchers room, tailor shop, 
sleeping room for drivers off duty, drivers’ wash room 
and mechanics’ wash and locker room. 

In the Army the replacement of parts for motor ve- 

















Plate 5. Maintenance Pit Showing Connection with Header Pit. 
Note overhead Crane Trolley for Removal of Heavy Parts. 
hicles is known as the ‘‘Unit Replacement System.”’ 
This is a common commercial custom which is almost 
universally used. I was interested to see how a large 
commercial concern made this system actually fune- 
tion. There is no doubt that the system is fundamen- 
tally sound. It comprises the supply to the operat- 
ing garages of unit parts of the vehicle, and the ship- 
ment of the worn parts to a central rebuilding plant 
for overhaul. The idea is to eliminate the rebuilding 
of parts by the operating garages and thus cut down 
the enormous inventory costs. Let us see how the 

system functions for the Greyhound Company. 

We will say for example, that a vehicle that needs a 
new transmission comes into the garage. The mechanic 
goes to the stockroom and makes known his needs, the 
stockroom man makes out a slip showing the name of 
the part, the number, ete., and issues the new part for 
installation; the worn part is returned to the stock- 
room. These issue slips are consolidated at the end 
of the day and mailed to headquarters at Cleveland. 
Here one man has the sole duty of extracting the data 
onto ecards, one card for each assembly or sub-unit- 
assembly. This card shows at a glance where the parts 
are, as well as the number on the shelves. Receipts 
from the unit repair depot or from any source are 
reported on similar slips and are entered on the cards 
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at Cleveland. In other words a running inventory is 
kept and is posted daily. If, for example, the Cleve- 
land garage. needed a rear end of a certain type and 
the replacement had not been received from the Chi- 
cago repair depot, they would notify the central office, 
it in turn would consult the cards and telegraph to 
the nearest garage having that particular type of rear 
end on hand. This part is then shipped on the first 
available transportation. Upon questioning as to what 
constituted ‘‘first available transportation’’ I was in- 
formed that if the part was light, it might be carried 
in a bus destined for the garage needing the part; the 
majority of shipments, however, go by commercial 
freight trucking. In order to facilitate the shipment 
of parts to other garages as well as to the repair de- 
pot, special containers are built and kept on hand to 
fit the parts. For example, engines are shipped in 
boxes especially designed and furnished with handles 
and lock tops, while generators and magnetos are 
shipped in cardboard containers of the correct size. 
To illustrate from an actual example of the speed of 
the furnishing of necessary parts: Boston telegraphed 
that they needed a certain type of cylinder head and 
within six hours it was delivered. 
This shows how the system works. 


The main fact 


behind this system as worked by Greyhound is that 
inventory talk at head- 


(ie 


one man makes the running 














Plate 6. Every Vehicle has its Brakes Tested at the End of 


Each Run. 
quarters. <A vehicle lying idle, awaiting parts, can 
run the loss of a commercial company into hundreds 
of dollars. Dividends cannot be realized on ineapaci- 
tated vehicles. 














Obtaining the Zero of a Machine Gun 
for Indirect Laying 


By Captain Ralph L. Ware, 35th Infantry 


N machine gun indirect firing, it is believed that 

a certain amount of the accuracy in elevation is 

lost thru an improper zero of the gun. This zero 
refers to the axis of the bore and its relation to the 
upper surface of the water jacket or the receiver, which- 
ever is used in applying elevation with an instrument. 
It is true that practically all guns have an error in 
normal zero, firing with direct laying. Then it must 
also be true that practically all guns have this error 
in applying indirect laying methods. 

The writer has experimented quite extensively the 
past year on this subject and has found that the error 
in the gun’s mechanical makeup when used for in- 
direct firing, in elevation, is much more than when 
used for direct firing. As stated before the surface 
used in applying a quadrant elevation to the gun 
must be parallel to the axis of the bore, otherwise the 
angle of elevation found in the fire control tables, does 
not accurately apply. If we are able to discover and 
allow for this error, with correct data, we should have 
the desired elevation in firing. It was found that 
this error existed on both the upper surface of the 
water jacket and the upper surface of the receiver side 
plate. However, the error found on these two surfaces 
was not uniform. Therefore when the indirect zero 
is found and allowances made for it, the same surface 
should be used in applying a quadrant elevation with 
an instrument. : 

Company ‘‘M’’, 7th Infantry, stationed at Vancouver 
Barracks, of which the writer was in command at that 
time, fired a series of experiments in support of this 
theory and found some interesting results. The guns 
of one section were carefully zeroed according to the 
methods explained in this article. A normal indirect 
fire problem was laid out, all members of the gun 
crews being ignorant of the location of the target. 
Parallax, closure and base angles were carefully ap- 
plied by use of aiming circle as outlined in Vol. 3, 
Basie Field Manual, The Infantry School. The angle 
of site was also computed by using the aiming circle. 
Indirect zeroes were added or subtracted from the 
quadrant elevations, as the case happened to be with 
that particular gun. The results were surprisingly 
accurate. Thru succeeding tasks the beaten zones were 
invariably on the targets as desired. It was found in 
each case when applying the quadrant elevation, dis- 
regarding the zero, that adjustment in elevation was 
needed. In case of poor or no observation at all, this 
would result in the target being missed. 


To Zero the Gun for Elevation, Indirect Laying 


MATERIAL: Gun to be zeroed with gun equipment com- 
plete. 
Sand-bags for tripod. 


1 machine gun clinometer. 
Carpenter’s level. 
12 inch ruler. 
Machine gun target frame with smooth 
paper or ‘‘E’’ target reversed. 
10 rounds ammunition. 
Lead pencil. 
Pair of wing dividers or calipers, drawing 
compass will do. 
Grounp; 1000 inch range. 
PROCEDURE: 

(A) With wing dividers, accurately measure dis- 
tance from upper surface front end cap to axis of 
the bore. This will ordinarily be 3.4 inches. 

B) Place carpenter’s level squarely on upper 
surface of water jacket, front end directly in rear 
of front sight base, Rear end protruding over cover 
(remove water plug if necessary). Level may also 
be placed on upper surface of receiver side plate 
if zeroing that part of gun. 

(C) With earpenter’s level in place, Number 1 
elevates or lowers the muzzle until the bubble is 
centered on spirit level. In other words the upper 
surface of the water jacket is horizontal. 

(D) Without disturbing gun or spirit level, sight 
along under surface of spirit level to target 1000 
inches away. Have assistant with pencil mark the 
spot on the target where line of aim falls. 

(E) Remove spirit level. Without disturbing 
gun, carefully load. Fire a burst of 10 shots. 

(F) Clear gun. 

(G) With ruler measure the distance downward 
from lead pencil mark found in ‘‘D”’’ above, the 
amount found in ‘‘A’”’ above (approximately 3.4 
inches) and place a mark at this point. This last 
point obtained is where the center of impact of the 
burst fired, should be. (The angle of elevation for 
1000 inches should be added to this distance ‘‘A”’ 
to be exact, however, it is considered negligible at 
1000 inches) 

(H) Accurately locate the center of impact of the 
shot group. 

(1) The distance from this last spot found in 
‘*G”’ above to the actual center of impact of the 
burst fired, is the zero of the gun for indirect laying 
elevation. Naturally this may be plus or minus. 
This measurement in inches is now reduced to mils 
and added or subtracted as the case may be, to al! 
quadrant elevations applied to the gun. 

One may go a step farther at this time by placing 
the clinometer on the gun and determining its zero 
in addition to that of the gun itself, and using this 
fiigure in the future for reference. 











Attachment for Firing .22 Caliber Ammunition with the 


Browning Machine Gun for Indoor Instruction 


By Captain H. A. Thompson, 102d Infantry 


T present machine gun companies are handi- 

capped in marksmanship instruction due to the 

lack of range facilities during the indoor or 
armory training period. It is not practical to shoot 
the regular .30 caliber ammunition in the armory even 
with a suitable back stop. 

A soldier of the National Guard, for example, is 
given a certain amount of instruction in sighting and 
aiming, including the lectures pertaining to machine 
gun marksmanship as described in TR 150-35, be- 
ginning about the first of January and continuing until 
July. During this period he does not have an oppor- 
tunity to actually fire the gun. When he arrives at 
camp, in due time he is given a chance to fire the 
machine gun. In the limited time available the squad 
leader gives what instruction he ean, this amounts 
to a sort of review of the spring instruction. The 
soldier then goes through the preliminary course. It 
is exceptional for him to make a score sufficient to 
warrant his firing the record course. This demon- 
strates the fact that he has retained very little of the 
marksmanship instruction given in the previous six 
months. 

At his second camp, if the soldier has been regular in 
drill attendance, and of average intelligence, he can 
usually qualify. The reason for this is that he has 
already had the necessary experience in firing the gun. 

If a recruit can apply the instruction as it is re- 
ceived, he can absorb a greater amount of the instruc- 
tion and the actual firing of the gun makes the course 
that much more interesting. This can be accomplished 
by using the attachment described below. Using this 
attachment machine gun companies can obtain almost 
the same advantages that are derived from indoor 
practice by the rifle companies. 

A .22 caliber rifle barrel, with sights and stock re- 
moved, is fastened to the right side of the machine 
gun by means of a piece of L-shaped steel to which the 
barrel is attached by two brackets. The rear bracket 


has a recess cut in the bottom half to allow a screw 
to be inserted in the under side of the barrel to pre- 
vent the barrel from turning in the bracket. The 
rear part of the attachment proper is fastened to an 
old back plate trom which the buffer dise housing 
attachment has been sawed off level with the back 
plate. This attachment has a spring tension towards 
the gun at the forward end of which is a brass screw 
with a leather covered dise which is screwed against 
the gun side plate and when screwed tight it brings 
the .22 caliber barrel parallel to that of the .30 caliber 
barrel in the gun. 

In order to attach this device to the gun it is only 
necessary to remove the regular or issue back plate 
and bolt handle. The back plate with the device 
attached thereto is then inserted and the screw is set 
up tight. The zeroing of the barrel is done as described 
in TR 150-35. About a four-point windage left will 
usually zero the barrel in horizontally. The amount 
of the vertical correction will depend entirely how 
near the two barrels are to being parallel. 

This attachment does not disturb the sights or in- 
terfere with the operation of the gun for sighting and 
aiming purposes in any way. A soldier goes through 
the regular preliminary course of the 1000 inch range 
using the conventional ‘‘E”’ target firing single shots 
with the .22 barrel at each space, instead of bursts as 
used with the .30 barrel. One shot at each space will 
show the results of his sighting and aiming just as 
well as bursts of five or more. However, if automatic 
fire is desired, the Woodsman .22 automatic pistol, as 
described for antiaircraft instruction, can be used. 

If a 1000 inch range can not be secured in the 
armory the conventional 50 foot gallery range can be 
used by zeroing the gun for that distance. 

This attachment can be changed to secure automatic 
fire for either ordinary range work or antiaircraft in- 


struction. This is accomplished by shortening up the 





‘Working drawings may be secured from the author 
ventor, c/o Co. M, 102d Inf., Ansonia, Conn 


and in- 














Side View of the Attachment. 
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barrel brackets on the attachment to fit the regular 
.22 caliber Woodsman automatic barrel, or else sawing 
off a .22 caliber rifle barrel just forward of the chamber 
and threading the barrel to fit a .22 caliber Woodsman 
Colt automatie pistol. thereby replacing the regular 
pistol barrel. 

The this our company has 
increased the interest in machine gun marksmanship 
over 100°. The men taken 


use of attachment in 


have more interest in 


Attachment for Firing .22 Caliber Ammunition 
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their sighting and aiming exercise as they are allowe 
to shoot in the order of their proficiency in triangul: 
tion. Each member’s score is kept and posted on th 
bulletin board just like the regular target range rr 
sults. This further stimulates their interest in marks 
manship. In fact at a recent drill some of the men 
bers stayed an hour and a half after the company wa 
dismissed in order to fire the gallery course with this 
attachment. 











The Attached Viewed from Above. 
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By Harry Frost, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. ]. 


N Rutgers University there is embraced a scheme 

of military education over which the War Depart- 

ment has control. The instruction offered in this 
field is required for the students of the freshman and 
sophomore classes, who are physically fit, who are citi- 
zens of the United States, and who have no religious 
scruples against taking military training; while the 
advanced course is limited to the members of the 
junior and senior classes and is voluntary, the num- 
ber being limited to ninety students, forty-five taking 
the First Year Advanced Course and forty-five taking 
the Second Year Advanced Course. For the forty- 
five vacancies occurring each year there are approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty applicants, showing 
that there is a genuine interest in the course. Where 
a student has had some previous military training in 
a recognized military school he is credited with the 
work already taken and may continue the advanced 
work, omitting the first two vears of training. For the 
time consumed from their college work the students 
in the advanced course are paid an honorarium which, 
though only amounting to thirty cents a day, amounts 
at the termination of the course to about three hun- 
dred dollars, and oftentimes proves to be a valuable 
aid toward the paying of college expenses. 

From time to time objections have been voiced re- 
garding military training in our schools and from 
what I ean gather they are vague and ill-informed; 
but there are three which are fairly definite—the ob- 
jection to compulsion, the objection to encouraging 
the military spirit as a thing undesirable in_ itself, 
and the objection to taking a fellow away from his 
edueational pursuits for a couple of hours because 
he may want to spend his time to better advantage. 
The third objection is strongest of all and deserves 
some consideration. The question that here arises is- 
Does the student receive material benefit from 
the course? In my opinion, ‘‘Yes.’’ A student is 
taking certain selected courses to aid him later in 
business life. Military training is one of the required 
courses, being no different from numerous others. The 
student learns first to accept the decision of his su- 
periors, a thing he will be required to do often in 
business life; he must be courteous, alert and willing 
at all times ot cooperate in ‘‘team-work.’’ Later in 
the course he becomes a leader, making decisions, issu- 
ing orders, training men so as to inspire loyalty by 
his example rather than by force; studying psychology, 
not from a book—but by actual application. 

Before deciding upon military science as one of my 
electives I had been at some pains to make myself 
acquainted with the officers in the advanced course 
in order to familiarize myself with the history and 
work of the unit and to acertain to what exent the 


any 


Rutgers Corps has developed as an asset to the stu- 
dent’s education. What does this branch of our edu- 
cational ‘system offer that will prove helpful to the 
student? During the first year the student learns the 
duties of a soldier in the ranks; during the second year 
he learns the duties of a corporal, who commands seven 
other men; during the third and fourth years the 
student acts in the capacity of a sergeant, first ser- 
geant or is in command of a platoon, company, or 
battalion, with one selected student in command of a 
whole cadet regiment. At Rutgers, much more so than 
in the majority of R. O. T. C. units, training in leader- 
ship takes precedence over the other parts of the train- 
ing. A job is given to a student to perform, he handles 
it himself. 

Further subjects in the four years include training 
in the school of the soldier, of the squad and of the 
company, the manual of arms, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of rifle shooting, the automatic rifle, 
vun and various types of howitzer weapons; it like- 
wise includes such things as the preparation of mili- 
tary papers, and making of maps; maneuvers and 
signalling of all kinds. None of the higher strategy is 
taught, such as is probably contained in the ecurric- 
ulum at West Point, but mainly the basie principles 
and what a soldier has to know to be a capable officer. 
Every intelligent aspect of the game of war is placed 
hefore the student as well as the necessity of physical 
fitness of individuals for it. 

The R. O. T. C. had its inception in the Morrill Aet 
of July 2, 1862. By this act Congress granted to the 
several states public lands with which to establish 
agricultural and mechanical colleges and provided that 
those colleges should include ‘‘instruction in military 
in the curriculum. It was thus left to the 
individual states to accept the terms of the Morrill Act 
and so in 1864 the State of New Jersey designated 
Rutgers University as the institution to receive this 
aid. It may be interesting to note here that Princeton 
at that time fought hard to receive this aid but was 
finally refused in favor of Rutgers; however, Prince- 
ton has at this time established its own unit with its 
own funds. Under the acts of 1916 and 1920 this 
department at Rutgers became a unit of the R. O. 
T. C. and is operating as such today with both federal 
and state support. We are supported by the federal 
government in that they furnish the instructors and 
such of our equipment as rifles, guns, uniforms and 
band instruments; while the state makes specified ap- 
propriations every year out of which the department 
outfits the band with special instruments and necessi- 
ties; besides this, books, medals, furniture, fixtures, 
ete., are obtained. 

During the last war this country recognized for the 
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first time the vital importance of training as a part 
of the equipment of a volunteer army. The work that 
we carry on at Rutgers in this field is not a part of 
the work of the regular army or of the state militia. 
The purpose of our organization, from the standpoint 
of national defense, is to train students for commis- 
sioned grades in the organized reserves, an integral 
part of the army of the United States. 

When this course of instruction was first added to 
the regular college curriculum it was very crudely 
carried out. The various colleges did the work to the 
best of their ability. However, it does not compare 
with the high degree of efficiency that is now main- 
tained. Up until the year 1916 the individual units 
were faced with the problems of organization and 
worked as an independent unit. The War Department 
furnished all the arms and equipment while all the 
uniform and clothing expenses were a burden borne 
by the student and often the instructors. The mili- 
tary work was elective, as now, for upper classmen, 
and it is interesting to note that in most cases many 
of the upper classmen were sufficiently enthusiastic to 
carry on the work until graduation. Nevertheless, 
there was quite a bit of difficulty in obtaining students 
to the number required and the regular army officers 
had the job of recruiting men and selling them the 
idea of the advanced work. However, during the past 
nine or ten years a remarkable change has taken place 
in the attitude of the students toward military train- 
ing, and though the work was formerly regarded as 
drudgery, now a spirit even of enthusiasm for this 
work is found amongst many. While this revolution 
is in part to be explained by the care exercised in 
selecting cadet officers to take charge of the work, it 
is probably even more to be accounted for by the per- 
sonnel in the department. The instruction is under 
the supervision of a colonel in the regular army, who 
is detailed by the War Department and who is as- 
sisted by a captain, two first lieutenants, three ser- 
geants and one band leader. The officers in charge of 
this work are men especially selected for the quality of 
leadership, with years of training, and who are capable 
of understanding the college student. These men de- 
vote their entire time to this work with no outside 
activities to absorb their attention from their job. 
Any student who is deficient in his work is immediately 
questioned about his difficulties and every available 
effort is extended to help him through ‘his course. 

A remarkable feature found in our training at Rut- 
gers that may not be found in other colleges is the 
fact that the problem of leadership is placed directly 
upon the cadet officers. The regular army officers 
simply act as our advisers and are mainly used as aids. 
In our unit every soldier is encouraged to think for 
himself, is given a job which he has to solve himself 
and is expected to do it himself. This is encouraged 
by having the basic course students receive the com- 
mands of the senior officers; at the same time he is 
told just what it means to him and to the other units 
of the army. He is thus able to earry out the com- 
mands with a degree of intelligence heretofore lacking. 
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Another advantage to be found in this training j 
that it teaches men to give and receive commands, hoy 
to obey, how to coordinate themselves with other me: 
and to cooperate in the attainment of a given end 
The importance of organization is also emphasized in 
military training. We can modestly affirm that th: 
organized ability of men well trained in militar) 
science is so obvious that education embodying thes: 
qualities needs little defense. 

The question may here be raised—why is this train- 
ing emphasized in our colleges? It is because college 
men everywhere are looked upon as leaders in every 
walk of life and it must not be overlooked also that 
they will naturally volunteer for service in time of 
their country’s dire need as was shown in 1917. As 
educated men we should be able to offer something more 
than a willing spirit. The man of education is ex- 
pected to have the knowledge as well as the disposition 
to serve his country’s needs. With the organization 
of the R. O. T. C. the country has at available centers 
of military strength, men who might be called upon 
in the hour of danger, and who would be able to answer 
that call not only with courage and in the spirit of 
patriotism, but with knowledge which would place 
them at once in a class above the raw recruit. Be- 
eause of this fact a large number of men attending 
our universities, colleges and other educational insti- 
tutions are being selected and trained to fill the neces- 
sary quota of Reserve Officers. 

In our institution military training is more than 
carrying a gun or mere physical training; it stimulates 
and develops character, enables us to carry ourselves 
aS men among men, to handle men as a leader and to 
have a sense of responsibility for those with whom we 
are working. Those of us who conscientiously apply 
ourselves to this training receive in return the value 
of the physical culture which is a part of it. An added 
glow of health is a marked result of conscientious ap- 
plication to the work—stooped shoulders become 
straight, the step more firm and elastic, hollow chests 
expand, and the mind becomes well trained. All of 
this training proves to be of inestimable value in the 
normal pursuits of life. From my own personal ex- 
perience I recently was impressed by the attitude of 
an executive in a large corporation because of his 
reaction to my military training. It carried much 
weight when I included it in my application and from 
what I can gather others have found this training a 
great asset in seeking positions. It has been proved 
that men who have risen to leadership in the R. O. T. 
C. have advanced most rapidly in business or pro- 
fessional life after leaving college. 

Not only do we owe this training to ourselves, but 
to our country. During time of war every one of us 
has to render some useful service in the organized de- 
fense of the nation and through this training we are 
given a proper conception of our rights, privileges, 
responsibilities and duties as citizens. As I have 


stated before, the defense of our country looks to the 
college graduates as its natural source for material 
for military leadership. 


Since this is the ease and 
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we all owe our support to our country, our efforts 
should be directed for the good of the common defense 
which is an immediate and vital concern of every stu- 
dent. 

The R. O. T. C. had its birth with the National De- 
fense Act of 1916. This act was amended in 1920 and 
as a result those of us who complete the four years of 
training are commissioned as second lieutenants in 
the reserve of the U. S. Army. A definite military 
policy was established through this act for the first 
time and as a result the R. O. T. C. was given a very 
definite place in the scheme of national defense. 

Every student must bear in mind that mere military 
drill is not the only aim for which this course strives, 
nor is it mere military theory that is taught to us in 
our class work. The aim of this course is to instill 
in the students the spirit of discipline. With this in 
mind we are inheriting one of the most important 
factors that helps to make up good citizenship as well 
as serves for preparedness. Our training strives to 
make us conform to all the regulations of military life, 
observing its rules, customs and courtesies. We learn 
to obey ; as cadet officers we are given actual authority 
and learn to command, to give attention to physical re- 
quirements, promptness and the conventions of mili- 
tary courtesies. Training conducted on these stand- 
ards is a valuable asset in our college curriculum. 

As a reward to those who are proficient in military 
science and tactics there is the national collegiate 
organization of cadet officers—Scabbard and Blade. 
Every year about ten men are picked for membership 
in this society which is a mark of distinction in any 
R. O. T. C. unit. Candidates for this organization 
must show an interest in military affairs and their 
proficiency in military science must be proved before 
they are considered for membership. In addition they 
must possess eertain other qualities which include 
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patriotism, honor, obedience, courage, leadership, 
loyalty and good fellowship. With graduation from 
school and from military duties the work of the Seab- 
bard and Blade man is by no means finished. He joins 
the alumni ranks as a Reserve Officer—a clear sighted 
and unbiased civilian ready to take his place in the 
affairs of the community. He has a keener insight into 
the military requirements of our country and plays 
no small part in encouraging his neighbors and his 
friends to look with favor upon our policy of adequate 
national defense. As a national fraternal military 
society, we believe we haye a more tangible work to do 
than the professional fraternities and we are more 
truly honorary than those organizations selecting its 
members on the basis of scholarship alone, in that we 
take into account those intangible qualities of char- 
acter and leadership which cannot be expressed in the 
recognized terms of scholarship. 

It may be interesting to note here that all of our 
Regular Army instructors are members of this or- 
ganization and we may rightfully boast of the fact 
that one of the first honorary members of the society 
is Colonel MeCoy. 

One of the most impressive events of the school year, 
to my mind, is the exhibition drill which comes some 
time during the month of May. In our visitors of the 
last few years we have been honored by the presence 
of many distinguished men such as Major General 
Hanson E. Ely who is commander in chief of the 
2nd Corps Area and an outstanding World War com- 
mander; General Frederick Gilkeyson, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of New Jersey; and Frederick D. Hahn, Esq., 
President of New Jersey Society, Sons of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, as well as many others. We have 
been awarded an excellent rating for the last three 
years and every student of Rutgers may well be proud 
of this accomplishment. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Masor GENERAL STEPHEN O. Fuqua 


Executive 
COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 


Section I—Personnel. 

Colonel C. C, Allen 

Lieutenant Colonel E. F. Rice 

Major C. C. Stokely 

Major L. 8S. Hobbs 

Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 

Lieutenant Colonel E. Butcher 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 
Major J. D. Patch 


Section I1—Jntelligence. 
Major T. 
Captain H. M. Melasky 


Section I1I—Training and Inspection 

. Camp Lieutenant Colonel A. L. Singleton 
Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Moran 
Major H. E. Marshburn 

Captain W. G. Layman 

Section V—NMobilization and Organization. 
Colonel F. W. Bugbee 

Captain P. E. Leiber 





McFayden Binding Post 


HE Infantry Board has recently completed a test 
on a binding post developed by Captain Bernice 
McFayden. Herewith are photographs of the device. 
The Board found that this type of binding post 
facilitated operation and speed of gaining contacts 
and eliminated the skinning of insulation frotm the wire. 
The report of test on this project was sent by the 
Chief of Infantry to the Chief Signal Officer for com- 
ment. The Chief Signal Officer stated that, aithough 
the pin type of binding post was undoubtedly more 
convenient, it had the disadvantage of splitting the 
strand of wire in such a manner as to result in poor 
contact. 
The Chief Signal Officer further stated that this 


type of binding post had been the subject of experi- 
mentation at the Signal School, Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, and that a new monocord switchboard would 
he equipped with this type of post. 

In view of the above, the Chief Signal Officer recom- 
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Steps in the operation of the McFadyen Binding Post. 

1. Unserew the knurled knob until the needle point clears 
the side slot. See 2. ; 

3. Insert the wire in the slot and screw down the knob_ until 
the needle penetrates the insulation, obtaining contact as shown 
in 4. 

The side slot is necessary when the wire to be attached to 
the binding post does not terminate at the connection. The 
binding post was made large so that it could be operated easily 
when the fingers were cold or gloves were worn. 

Suggested Changes. A. The shape of the slot to be V instead 

of U. 
B. Decrease the height about one-fourth 
of an inch. 
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McFadyen Binding Posts attached to the issue terminal strip. 

No alteration of the terminal strip is necessary although a 
terminal strip designed for the binding post should afford more 
space between the posts, enabling linemen to operate the posts 
when wearing gloves. 


j 





mended that further action relative to this type ol 
binding post be deferred pending a service test of the 
monocord switchboard. The Chief of Infantry con- 
curred in this recommendation. 


Movement of Tank Board and 
Tank School 


N September 1, 1931, the Tank Board, formerly 

at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, was consoli- 
dated with the Infantry Board at Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 
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Left—Crossing Swamp. 
Above Wheels. 


This move was particularly welcomed by the In- 
fantry, as it was a step in furtherance of the principle 
of maintaining all Infantry laboratories and conduct- 
ing all Infantry development projects on one post and 
under the supervision of one directing body. 

Carrying out this same principle, the Tank School. 
now at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, will be 
moved to Fort Benning for the 1932-1933 course. 

The decision has been made to motorize one battalion 
of the 29th Infantry.' In order to accomplish this, the 
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Upper Right—Chassis—Note Independent Wheel Action. 


Medium Tank, T-3, Christie. 














Lower Right—Track is Carried on Shelf 


34th Infantry has been demotorized, its equipment be- 
ing given to the 29th Infantry. 

It is believed that these changes will afford the In- 
fantry the opportunity to coordinate, standardize, and 
facilitate progress in its various activities. 


Status of the Christie Tank 
EVEN Christie-type, convertible, 
T-3, have been ordered. 


medium tanks, 
The contract ealls for de- 
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month thereafter. The specifications require the tank 
to travel 200 miles in eight hours on wheels on the 
road and 15 miles per hour on tracks across country. 

The armament of this tank consists of one caliber 
.30 machine gun and one 37 mm. gun on a combination 
mount equipped with a tank telescopic sight. The 
mount permits the gunner to fire either gun while using 
only the one sight. The tank will weigh between 
eleven and twelve tons complete. 

The Infantry feels that a tank has been secured which 
is a marked improvement over previous models, and 
a recent test of a pilot vehicle was very encouraging. 

The features that are particularly indorsed by the 
Infantry are the combination wheel and track prin- 
ciple, thus eliminating the necessity for carriers; the 
relatively high speed, which is conducive to mobility ; 
and an individual spring suspension which insures 
comfort for the crew and greater stability for the gun 
platform with resulting increase in accuracy of fire. 


Machine-Gun Telescopic Sight 
HE Infantry Board has completed a test of the 
machine-gun telescopic sight, T-1. 

The Board concluded that the sole purpose of any 
telescopic sight is to obtain greater accuracy at long 
ranges under conditions of poor visibility than is ob- 
tainable with the iron sight. The Board is of the 
opinion that the T-1 sight does not assure this greater 
degree of accuracy and that a telescopic sight so de- 
signed as to give this assurance would not be prac- 
ticable for service use. The Board stated that the 
T-1 sight represented the maximum obtainable in a 
simple, light, rugged sight of this character, but; in 
view of the conclusions reached, it was recommended 
that no further development be undertaken and that 
the idea of supplying the telescopic sight for machine 
guns be rejected as impracticable at present. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recommenda- 
tions of the Infantry Board. 
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Test of the Negrotto Antiaircraft 
Machine-Gun Sight 


REPORT of test of the Negrotto antiairers/t 
sight for machine guns has been submitted ro- 
cently by the Infantry Board. 

The sight was subjected to six different tests in- 
volving the expenditure of 8,034 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The Negrotto sight was the sole means of fire 
control on 22 targets at varying slant ranges and alti- 
tudes and with the target approaching and receding 
from the gun at various angles and slightly different 
speeds. 

A total of 279 hits were secured for an average of 
3.47%. The smallest percentage of hits was 1.6 and 
the largest, 9.4. The average number of hits per gun 
per minute was 15, and the maximum percentage, 46. 

The Board concluded that the Negrotto antiaircraft 
sight as a means of fire control against low-flying 
aircraft is more effective than any other known means 
of fire control suitable for infantry use. 

The Chief of Infantry contemplates recommending 
that a few of these sights be manufactured and issued 
to the service for test. 


Automobile Radio Sets 


HE Infantry Board has recommended that experi- 
mentation in the field of automobile radio telephony 
be carried on. 

The Board is of the opinion that commercial sets 
should be used in preference to attempting modifica- 
tion or development of a strictly military set. 

The Chief of Infantry has recommended that four 
automobile radio receiving sets of commercial design 
be procured and sent to the Infantry Board for test 
by the 29th Infantry, together with four radio trans- 
mitters, type BC-129, dynamo unit BD-46, and batter- 
ies BB-29. 





























Left—The Machine Gun Telescopic Sight T-1, Mounted on the Gun, Showing Dials and Eye Piece. 
Right—Machine Gun Telescopic Sight T-1, Removed from the Gun, Showing Form of Base. 
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Antiaircraft Aiming Table 


\HE Infantry Board has recently submitted a re- 
‘| port of test on an antiaircraft aiming table. 

In this test, the general average of hits for nine dif- 
ferent kinds of targets was 2.4%. This is slightly bet- 
ter than the general average for previous antiaircraft 
rifle fire and is considered a good indication of the value 
of the aiming table as a means of training riflemen 





The Antiaircraft Aiming Table with rifle in place. 


A—Table 

a—Horizontal Lead Seale 

3—Mount 

C—Block 

e—Horizontal Lead Seale Indicator 

D—Gun Bracket 

d—Gun, Bracket Guides and Vertical Lead Scale 


for this class of fire. The size of the target and the 
method of scoring were such that the percentage of 
hits arrived at is very low compared to the methods 
used in the Coast Artillery Corps. Using the Coast 
Artillery method and a large sleeve target, the general 
average of this test would be 16.48% hits. 

The Board is of the opinion that the aiming table 
offers the most practical scheme of indoor antiaircraft 
training for the Regular Army, National Guard, and 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

The Chief of Industry recommended that a descrip- 
tion of this device and the method of use be included 
in Training Regulations 300-5, and that its use be au- 
authorized where it is desired to provide and use this 
type of equipment. 


Hipkins Traction Device 


HE Infantry Board has recently completed a test 

on the Hipkins traction device with a view of de- 
termining its value in enabling trucks to traverse dry, 
deep, soft sand. 

The Board found that the device does greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of a truck in traversing soft sand, 
Slippery clay, and similar difficult roads and that the 
principle of the device is sound. The Board, however, 
recommended that it be not adopted as standard, due 
to the fact that the life of the device is insufficient to 
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make it practicable. The Board further recommended 
that this equipment be developed and improved in or- 
der to make it more durable and lighter in weight, and 
then be sent to the Infantry Board for test. 


Canvas Leggins 


S a result of tests conducted by the Infantry 

Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, the Quarter- 
master General has recommended that the canvas leg- 
gin be not adopted as standard at this time, and that 
further test be discontinued until a fast dye has been 
developed. It was further recommended that, when 
a fast dye has been developed, the Infantry Board con- 
duct additional tests. 

The Quartermaster General recommended that the 
Quartermaster Corps conduct research and develop- 
ment work with a view of improving the present type 
of spiral puttee. This is in accordance with the de- 
fects listed by the Infantry Board, namely: 

Unsatisfactory variety of material, 
Loss of shape, 

Ravelling of the edges, and 

Lack of elasticity. 


The Browning Tank Machine Gun 
Modified for Ground Use 


HE constant endeavor throughout the world’s 
armed services is to produce the greatest fire- 
power, consistent with mobility, per unit of person- 
nel. This fire-power, in the past, was measured pri- 


marily by the hand operated shoulder rifle. The in- 


creased fire-power produced by the use of self-actu- 
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The Hipkins Traction Device. 
the make up of the device. 
wheel of the truck. 


The one on the ground shows 
The other is shown on the left rear 


ating weapons as compared to those that are hand 
operated, for the same number of men, is axiomatic. 
An urgent demand exists for a light, air-cooled, 
belt-fed machine-gun of greater sustained, reasonably 
stabilized, automatic fire delivery than that offered 
by the automatic-rifle or the machine-rifle. A general 
automatic fire-power requirement may be given as one 
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hundred shots per minute for ten consecutive minutes 
and a repetition of this performance after a few 
minutes delay without undue destructive effects on 
the gun. Extreme precision of fire delivery at any 
range is not sought. Reliable automatic fire delivery 
at short and mid-ranges with reasonable accuracy is 
all that is desired. This type of weapon is not an 
innovation but a recognized infantry necessity. Dur- 
ing the World War definite tactics and technique for 
light machine-guns existed among the Germans, the 
moral and physical fire effects of this fire, at almost 
every turn, can be vouched for by front line infantry- 
men. In 1918, we were without a weapon, weight 
for weight and for similar employment, equal in effi- 
ciency to the light Maxim. This same statement is 
true today. Briefly, a gap in fire delivery exists and 
our only attempts at filling it is by the extemporaneous 
employment of weapons not designed for the task. 

The Ordnance Department is developing models of 
new light machine-guns. Under present conditions 
years will pass before the Infantry is equipped with 
the new machine-guns in quantity. 

For a current emergency and for the development 
of light machine-gun tactics and technique the Brown- 
ing tank machine-gun modified for ground use appears 
to be an acceptable substitute. Although quite far 
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from the coveted ideal of negligible weight and , 
limited fire power, the tank machine-gun modified { 
ground use does represent something concrete, star 
ard, reliable, efficient, obtainable in large quantiti 
and by minor alterations it may be suitable for grow 
use. The many thousands of Browning water-cool: 
machine-guns now in storage by slight modifications 
offer a source of supply. The tank machine-gun i 
corporates many of the salient characteristics of the 
ideal machine gun, conversely, the tank machine-gun 
has its easily recognized disadvantages. The present 
problem is to utilize the desirable characteristics of 
the tank machine-gun, thereby, probably giving the 
infantry powers that it lacks at present, and by con- 
current research and developments based on actual 
field test by the infantry, to eliminate, as far as known 
materials of construction and the best modern arms 
construction practice permit, those inherent disad- 
vantages. 

Seventy-two Browning tank machine-guns are _ be- 
ing modified for ground use test. Expendable ammu- 
nition boxes, each containing one belt of eighty cart- 
ridges, will accompany the test guns. Naturally the 
results of the tests cannot be foreseen for tests tell the 
tale. Future action will be governed by this concrete 
test procedure. 


























Browning Tank Machine Gun Modified for Ground Use. 
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Practical 


¢¢7T WAS greatly interested in ‘‘ A New Infantry Drill’’ by Captain J. Lawton 

hoatias: Though you have thousands of readers who are more competent 
to pass judgment on it than myself I thought you might be interested to get the 
viewpoint of one who served as an amateur emergency shave-tail for 18 months 


in the A. E. F. 


‘‘T hope this drill will be adopted because I believe it has many advantages. 


a * 


* 


‘‘During my service in France we sometimes received replacements whom we 
had no time to train because of being in the lines. In some units in whieh I 
served we made the squad column the basis of our attack formations partly be- 
cause we could easily explain it to the untrained replacement and partly because 
it lent itself best to an advance through broken terrain or gaps in barbed wire.’’ 


Capt. Eliot A. Carter. 





The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson 


Canapa—Canadian Defence Quarterly—July 1931. 


This issue contains an editorial on the Caribbean 
policy of the United States. Although the author re- 
gards that policy as essentially defensive in character, 
with security of the trans-isthmian canal route or 
routes as its sole basis, he, nevertheless, holds that in 
its practical application it is a contradiction of the 
Pan-American policy, albeit the two regulate the re- 
lations between the United States and Latin America. 
The methods employed in giving effect to the Caribbean 
policy, particularly in its economic and political as- 
pects, have aroused serious apprehensions and misgiv- 
ings, and so reacted against Pan-Americanism. That 
the underlying motives have been misunderstood is be- 
side the point. The fact remains that the actions of the 
United States have had the most unfavorable reper- 
cussions throughout Latin America. 

The Clark Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, 
and more recently, the course of action adopted in 
Nicaragua and Honduras suggest a definite change, not 
in the Caribbean policy, but rather in that phase of its 
application which was productive of much recrimina- 
tion and misunderstanding. It is still too early, the 
author believes, to gauge the Latin American reaction 
to this change and, by way of conclusion, he whim- 
sically observes, ‘‘We can not help wondering whether 
the application of this new ‘policy of restraint’ was not 
hastened by the recent British Empire trade drive in 
South America.”’ 


Be.gium—Bulletin 
April, 1931. 


Belge des Sciences Militaires— 


‘‘The Infantry Regiment in Defense,’’ by Lt. 

Lesaffre and Capt. Fraeys. 

A very interesting and instructive illustrative prob- 
lem in troop leading, in which the authors cover pro- 
gressively reconnaissance, preparation and occupation 
of a defensive position by a regiment of infantry. Ap- 
propriate field orders for each phase of the problem 
form part of the text. The dispositions provide two 
successive defensive lines in fairly close proximity ; 
the second line is garrisoned by the regimental reserve. 
The study affords an excellent insight into 
defensive combat tactics and principles. 


Col. 


3elgian 


CoLomBiaA—Revista Militar del Ejercito—Sept. 1930. 


‘*The Work of the Chilean Military Mission in Colom- 
bia,’’ By Colonel Jorge Mereado. 


The last civil war in his country, writes Colonel Mer- 
ado, accredited Military Attaché of Colombia in Wash- 
ington, had reduced the Colombian Army to the state 
of a barbarous horde. Organization, as far as there 
was such, depended upon the whim of revolutionary 
leaders rather than upon military reason or necessity. 
Recruiting became more or less of an organized man- 
hunt. Corporal punishment was the basis and means 
of maintaining and enforcing discipline. The Chilean 
Military Mission, invited to Colombia by General Rafael 
Reyes while President of the Republic, changed all 
that completely. Some of the ablest officers of the 
Chilean Army were assigned to that interesting and 
important duty of rehabilitating, reorganizing and 
training Colombia’s army, which, thanks to the unsel- 
fish and devoted services of these instructors, has be- 
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come an effective and efficient military organization as 
well as an institution for the propagation of practical 
patriotism and good citizenship. The Chilean officers 
who participated in this work, the author writes, have 
earned for their country the everlasting gratitude and 
loyal friendship of every citizen of Colombia. 


La Revue d’Infanterie—April, 1931. 


‘‘Tactics and Armament,’’ by General Challéat. 


FRANCE 


The author, an experienced artilleryman, analyses 
the military properties and firepower of modern wea- 
pons in their relation to offensive and defensive combat 
tactics. Applying his deductions specifically to the 
weapons of the French army and their proper tactical 
use, he develops existing deficiencies in materiel as 
well as in tactics and technique, and points out the 
needs of the future. 

The machine gun, light and heavy, is an effective 
weapon for defensive warfare. In offensive action, 
however, it is of little value against personnel under 
cover or against materiel. Because of its great mobil- 
ity the machine gun is an effective weapon against as- 
semblies of reserves and for harassing hostile troop 
movements behind the front. The author recommends 
the development of a special 30-mm. antiaircraft ma- 
chine gun which should be subject to the regimental 
commander and for that reason located near his P. C. 

General Challéat believes that the infantry’s great- 
est need is an effective antitank gun. He regards the 
75-mm. field piece as poorly adapted for that rdle. 
Unlike the machine gun it cannot lay down a continuous 
band of defensive fire to stop an advancing tank. 
Hence, it must continue systematic fire until it scores 
a disabling hit. That, the general believes, is largely 
a matter of luck. 

Present infantry weapons, the author believes, are 
inadequate against an enemy in an intrenched position. 
The difficulty of keeping up the ammunition supply 
during an attack which has reached close proximity to 
the enemy, further complicates the problem. There are 
also serious difficulties in the way of close and effective 
cooperation between infantry and supporting artillery. 
This suggests to him the growing need for an ‘‘accom- 
panying gun.’’ Again, he regards the 75 as ill-suited 
for that purpose because of its weight. The author 
recommends the development of a 37- or 47-mm. cannon 
eapable of serving the need of the infantry against 
tanks and against intrenched personnel both in of- 
fensive and defensive combat. 

Artillery armament, the author believes, leaves little 
to be desired. Such deficiencies as do exist he dis- 
cussed in an article published in the April, 1930, num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Revue d’Artillerie’’. He advocates a more 
extensive use of shrapnel in lieu of H. E. shells for 
certain classes of interdiction and harassing fires and a 
more extensive employment of 75’s for counterbattery 
work. He also believes in the desirability of adapting 
the 75-mm. ammunition for the use of reducible charges 
to permit a more effective adjustment of trajectories at 
short and mid-ranges. 

Since the antitank gun is the tank’s most formid- 
able enemy, General Challéat suggests the necessity 
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of developing a new, specialized artillery for tank su 

port. This proposed organization he labels ‘‘armored 
regiment’’, because of the protective armor he believes 
each gun should carry against frontal and enfilade 
fire. General Challéat offers a simple plan for the tac- 
tical handling of this artillery. A gun accompanies 
each tank to the cover from which the tank is to de- 
bouch for the attack. The gun is emplaced in a suit- 
able position previously selected and the gunners fol- 
low alertly the progress of the tank, and are prepared 
for immediate action against any hostile antitank gun 
which may open fire. He visualizes the tank and sup- 


porting gun as an inseparable team, with the tank ad- 
vancing from cover to cover, awaiting at each halt the 
forward displacement of the supporting gun. 


Huncary—Magyar Katonai Szemle (Hungarian Mili- 
tary Review). 


By direction of the Minister of Defense, the various 
Hungarian military publications were consolidated, 
and have appeared, since January 1, 1931, as a united 
service monthly. The text, averaging 300 pages, is 
arranged under nine headings, each forming a sepa- 
rate section with its own editor. These sections are: 
1. General Military Information; 2. Publications of 
the Infantry and Cavalry School of Musketry ; 3. Tech- 
nical Section: Engineers and Aviation ; 4. Supplies and 
Administration; 5. Medical Section; 6. Publications 
of the Military Historical Archives; 7. Veterinary 
Section; 8. Sport Items; 9. Miscellaneous: Items of 
General Interest—Reviews of the Professional Press— 
Book Reviews. The table of contents is printed in 
Hungarian, German, Italian and French. 

This excellently edited magazine is a publication of 
the Royal Hungarian Military Historical Archives, 
Budapest, and is under the general editorship of Col- 
onel vitéz Stephen Berké. Annual subscription 12 
pengos (about $4.00). All officers of the active list 
and militarized officials of correlated services are re- 
quired to subscribe to this publication, and provision 
is made for deduction of the fee from the officers’ pay 
in monthly instalments. 


GERMANY—WMilitar-Wochenblatt—July 18, 1931. 
‘*Mounted Pistol Practice’’. 


Mounted pistol practice has not received the serious 
attention in European cavalry organizations that is 
the case in the American service. It is, therefore, in- 
teresting to note that our system of training in the 
mounted use of the pistol is beginning to command 
attention abroad. The Wochenblatt acquaints its 
readers with the details of the course of instruction for 
mounted pistol practice prescribed by Training Regu- 
lations in foree in the U. S. Army. Sketches showing 
the mounted pistol course illustrate the text of this 
article. By adopting the well-tried and successful 
American method of training, the author believes, the 
German army will be able to place its mounted pistol 
practice upon a broader and better basis. 


Inpia—Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India—April, 1931. 
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Aireraft and Internal Security in India,’’ by ‘‘Con- 

stabeel.’’ 

The employment of armed forces for internal se- 
curity must be governed by the following principles: 


1. Object: To restore normal conditions with the 
least exercise of force. 

2 Forces of law should take and maintain the of- 
fensive. 

3. Prevention is better than cure: hence arrest 
leaders, break up hostile organizations and quell dis- 
turbances in their initial stages. 
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4. Use force only against disorderly elements. 

5. Action taken should leave neither bitterness nor 
resentment. 

Aircraft may be used in case of civil disorders for 
reconnaissance, communication, moral effect, offensive 
action, and transportation. Conditions in India are 
such that the author is inclined to believe that aircraft 
will render most effective services in the field of trans- 
portation, effecting both economy of force and a sav- 
ing in ultimate cost. 





Events Overseas 
By Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 
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LEAGUE ‘‘with teeth in it’’ is proposed once 

more. France has placed itself squarely behind 

the project offered September 1 by M. Paul- 
3oneour, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of its Chamber of Deputies, that the land, air, and 
naval forees of all League members be pooled to exe- 
cute the mandates of that body whenever needed. The 
idea of such an international police force is not new. 
Brought forward by Leon Bourgeois in 1919 for 
incorporation in the Treaty of Versailles, it found no 
support outside his own country. 

Judging from the immediate repercussions in Con- 
tinental capitals, the thesis has small chance of ac- 
ceptance. Too large the French military establish- 
ment, too solid and substantial the bloe of votes in the 
Council under French control for the mental comfort 
of rival Powers under such an arrangement. The press 
of London, Berlin, and Rome see behind the proposal 
a French hegemony permanently clamped on the Con- 
tinent. Paul-Boncour has provided an active talking 
point in the diplomatic parleys preceding February’s 
International Disarmament Conference. 

After all, is it safe to hold the Conference? Or 
would it be wiser to postpone such a major surgical 
operation until an ailing world has recovered some- 
thing of its normal health and temper? The prime 
movers behind the effort scheduled for February 2, 
1932, are wondering whether they have not pushed 
matters so rapidly and at a time so unpropitious as to 
retard, or possibly to seuttle, every hope of success 
in this movement for world peace. If the declarations 
of Paris, London, and Rome over the past two months 
are to be taken at face value, deadlock already exists, 
five months before the gavel is raised. The French 
memorandum of July 21 to Geneva announces briefly 
that that country has already reduced her armaments 
toa minimum. Typically Gallic is the added remark 
that disarmament is a political not a technical ques- 
tion. Ramsay MacDonald likewise finds his country’s 
defense preparations at the lowest point consistent with 
safety. Mussolini insists on quid pro quo. He will 
scale down only when and if his rivals do so, and only 
it he may retain an armament as strong as the strong- 





est. Parity with France in brief. The intransigent 
tenor of such pronouncements is understandable when 
we note the fear on the part of Europe’s political lead- 
ers that for many months at least the Continent will 
continue to be a boiling kettle of political and economic 
feuds. In such an atmosphere disarmament would 
strangle. 

In spite of these obstacles, steady progress is made 
on the draft treaty which will constitute the working 
text of the Conference. Already it is obvious that lim- 
itation of aircraft, will constitute a major difficulty. 
London and Paris, remembering the Zeppelin raids, 
wish to limit dirigibles as to number, volume, and 
horsepower. Military airplanes, under that proposal, 
are limited as to number and horsepower, and a further 
check is placed on strength of personnel. Whether 
there will be any attempt to interfere with that highly 
variable strength factor, the commercial plane convert- 
ible to military use, is doubtful. 


The British Empire 


United Kingdom. Labor is out. The MacDonald 
Cabinet which came into power on a tidal wave of 
votes June 5, 1929, resigned office August 24. Asked 
by King George to resume his duties as premier and 
to organize a new government of all parties, MacDon- 
ald assented. Within twenty-four hours he had se- 
eured the King’s approval of a Coalition Ministry, in 
which Labor and the Conservatives both held four ap- 
pointments, and the Liberals, two. Philip Snowden 
remains as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Stanley Bald- 
win, Conservative leader, and twice a premier becomes 
Lord President of the Council. 

Parliamentary acceptance of the Ministry, when that 
body convenes September 8, seems a foregone con- 
clusion. MacDonald can count on the solid support of 
the Conservatives, and probably of all the Liberals. 
How much more than a handful of the Laborites will 


follow him out of the Socialist fold is a question. For, 


note his words in his radio appeal to all classes of 
Britons: ‘‘I have not the Labor Party credentials for 
Be that as it may, I have the 


what I am doing 
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credentials of an even higher authority, those of na- 
tional duty as I conceive it, and I obey them irre- 
spective of consequences.’’ Rank apostasy that, in the 
eyes of the Trades Union Council, executive commit- 
tee of Labor. And promptly the four Labor apostates 
who hold portfolios in the Coalition Cabinet are read 
out of the party. In short, Labor has so far gone the 
read to Moscow as to declare that the interests of the 
proletariat supersede those of the nation. They refuse 
to see that wide open pit which has opened before 
British credit, the patent fact that its further depre- 
ciation will so strike British commerce and industry as 
to make intolerable the hard lot of the worker. What- 
ever Labor’s view, England has decided to retain the 
services of MacDonald and Snowden, who, it seems, 
will be ‘‘kicked upstairs’’—into the House of Lords. 

MacDonald’s economy program awaits detailed an- 
nouncement, but higher taxes and a slash in expendi- 
tures are certain. The dole is apparently due for a 
ten per cent scale down, not enough by a good margin 
to bring it in line with the reduced cost of living. A 
political truce is guaranteed by the tripartite group 
in support during its passage, and with that goal 
achieved, the bludgeons will be taken up again in pre- 
paration for a new general election. 

An incident of note in this drama appears in the 
emergence of the Crown from the status of figure- 
head, to which British politics had relegated it in the 
past century. It was by the King’s ‘‘command’’ that 
the opposition parties joined MacDonald in the fight 
for the nation’s credit. Not since the emergency of 
1915 has the world witnessed such an assertion of the 
royal prerogative in England. 

The reaction in favor of British credit was almost in- 
stantaneous. Private banking interests in the United 
States and France raised $400,000,000 within 36 hours 
to support the pound. Meanwhile, the Prudential As- 
surance Association of Great Britain mobilized a half 
billion in foreign securities for a similar purpose. 

The Dominions. Canada alone hold its head safely 
above water, and even she shows signs of distress. The 
drought has given her a devastated area over a six 
hundred mile belt in the prairie region, covering an 
average depth of 150 miles just north of the interna- 
tional boundary. No merchantable wheat will be har- 
vested there this fall. Relief legislation of all kinds 
will entail the highest national expenditures in_his- 
tory,— at a time when income is dangerously low. 

Australia, having bravely chosen the hard road of 
honor, is considering the recommendations brought for- 
ward by an Economy Committee. If carried through, 
the Commonwealth will achieve savings for the fiscal 
year estimated at about a half billion dollars. And 
Premier Lang, New South Wales’ apostle of repudia- 
tion and dishonor, ate crow when, hat in hand, he came 
to his Council for the funds to pay his Civil Service. 
New Zealand, like Australia, is paring defense appro- 
priations in a drastic manner. The cut involved a 
complete reorganization of her military forces. Com- 
pulsory training is abolished. How difficult her situ- 
ation has become may be realized from the fact that, 
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requiring an expert trade of £10,000,000 annually 
cover the Dominion indebtedness, her exports toda 
are virtually wiped out. 


Western Europe 


France. Cautious is the word of the hour. Th: 
Laval administration looks twice before each step ii 
the snarl of Europe’s politics—and strengthens its 
defenses. It joins hands with Russia,—but how far 
We learn one day that a treaty of non-aggression has 
been concluded between Paris and Moscow, binding 
each party to neutrality in the event that the other is 
attacked without provocation by a third power or a 
coalition. Next day the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
denies that any signature has consummated such an 
agreement. But there is an official communique which 
speaks of ‘‘steady progress’’ toward a commercial ac- 
cord with Russia. 

Help for Germany? Of course. But Freneh short 
term credits to her rival are negligible. The risk is too 
great. Moreover, Premier Laval announces there ‘‘ can 
be no credits without confidence’’, or to translate, 
France wants political guarantees as to Anschluss and 
the Treaty of Versailles. Austria’s action in renoune- 
ing Anschluss September 1 helps clear the way for fu- 
ture credits to Germany. 





The ‘‘war in the air’’, Europe’s great bogy, has be- 
come an obsession. Active preparation for and against 
it appears in the air budget for the new fiscal year, 
stepped up by $7,000,000 to a new high of $86,428,000. 
Hand in hand with these preparations for attack go the 
anti-aircraft defense measures, Marshal Petain having 
succeeded in rousing strong public interest spirit to 
the necessity of constant tests. Following Lyon, Tou- 
lon, and Naney, Dunkirk was subjected in August to a 
large scale aerial attack. Permanent defense installa- 
tions for Paris, Toulon, and Metz are expected in the 
immediate future. 

Independence for Syria appears on the horizon as 
France declares itself ready to abandon its mandate. 
But there is a string to it. A firm alliance is to unite 
the new nation to France, blocking any possible ap- 
peasement of Italian land-hunger in that quarter. The 
project is expected to appear before the League Council 
at its next session. 

Franco-Italian negotiations on naval reduction potter 
along, illuminated from time to time with vague re- 
ports of progress. 

Spain. Spain zigzags confusedly. Radicalism and 
regionalism provide pitfalls and barriers to every con- 
structive effort of Zamora’s provisional government 
until the press, in early September, finds Madrid in the 
‘“‘totter’’ stage. Just what do the Spanish people 
want? The forced removal of a king, and the curbing 
of the power of the Church had the support of the vast 
majority of the populace. From that point forward 
it has been a bitter tug of war between violently op 
posed elements, all determined to cut the cloth of the 
new government to their own pattern. Apparently, @ 
liberal republic will be the offering of the Constitu 
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‘ional Assembly which began its labors in the closing 
days of July. But how liberal? Syndicalists, Marx- 
ian Socialists, Communists, and Republicans contest for 
the upper hand, showing no mood for compromise. 
The Socialists boast the strongest single party in the 
Cortes, but it falls sufficiently short of a majority to 
necessitate an alliance with the Republicans. And 
the militant minorities, Communist and Syndicalist, 
live up to their code of bad manners with strikes, riots, 
bombs, and what-not. 

Disorder has become chronic, in spite of the repres- 
sive measures used by the police and army. Barce- 
lona is, as always, the heart and center of extreme 
radicalism. Under virtual martial law for weeks, it 
neverthless became on September 3 the scene of the 
most serious efforts to date toward violent overthrow 
of established government. Sindicato Unico, violently 
radical labor organization, succeeded in paralyzing all 
commercial and industrial activity by means of a gen- 
eral strike. After two days of hard fighting in which 
artillery was used on the Syndicalists’ headquarters 
and arsenal, the strike appears to be broken, although 
the Anarchists now order its continuance. An earlier 
and similar effort at Seville was nipped when the 
troops struck hard, arriving just in time to rescue the 
bakers who were being browned in their own ovens by 
their Moscow-minded employees. 

Catalonia’s referendum, August 2, on the question 
of autonomy for that province, indicates that only a 
minor fraction of one per cent of its population is op- 
posed to that step. Asa result, Madrid faces a demand, 
which, if granted, will leave the Catalans practically 
independent of that capital. Encouraged by Cata- 
lonia’s action, the Basques and Galicians have also 
taken up the independence ery. 


Central Europe 


Germany. ‘This is an illiquidity convulsion, not an 
economie collapse,’’ declared one of the financial ex- 
perts called in to examine the Reich on its sickbed. 
The others agreed, and it became a question of diet 
and medicine rather than surgery. Today, the patient 
shows encouraging signs of convalescence. But there 
have been terrible sinking moments. Witness: 


July 13—The Darmstaedter and National Bank, one 
of five largest in Germany, closes its doors. 
Several great industrial firms crash. Mark 
drops to 21 (par is 23.82). 

July 14—All banks closed by decree over the 15th, 
trading on security exchanges prohibited. 

Aug. 9—Fascists and Communists seek in refer- 


endum to dissolve the Prussian Diet, and 
ssecure new elections. 

In each case remedies were found. Germany brave- 
ly chose the method of self-help,—reduced expendi- 
tures, more taxes. The financial representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, backed by the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, provided means to further extend the short-term 
credits previously granted Germany. And the Fascists 
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fell short by more than 3,500,000 votes of the number 
needed to topple the Prussian Diet. On that occasion 
the Communists, even more ugly than usual, were 
clubbed and shot into quiescence after two days rioting. 

The immediate danger was over by the end of July. 
The mark again approached parity, German bonds rose 
in all foreign exchanges and the Reichsbank rediscount 
rate, raised to 15% at the height of the crisis, was 
dropped to 10%. Late in August a 7% rate became 
general throughout the country. Not till September 3, 
the day of reopening of exchanges, which had been 
closed for seven weeks, was German faith in the na- 
tion’s stability put to a full test. Stocks were dumped 
at a sacrifice as high as forty per cent of their previous 
values, with few takers to be found. Foreign buying 
the following day ended the calamitous drop for the 
time being, but the future appears dubious. 

Germany and Austria saved face, and little else, when 
on September 3, they publicly renounced their customs 
union. The announcement anticipated an unfavorable 
decision by the World Court, which has had the legalis- 
tic aspect of the matter under consideration. No bar to 
German action in that direction was found by the 
Court, but Austria was found estopped by her commit- 
ments under the contract entered into by Vienna, when 
in 1922, she secured a loan from a group of Powers, 
members of the League. Schober, Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs announced bravely that this is but 
a temporary setback, not ultimate defeat. Of greater 
importance than the Court decision was the fact that 
France, strongest opponent of the proposed union, to- 
day holds the whiphand over European finance, a fact 
which the impoverished Teutonic would-be partners 
cannot hurdle. 

Italy. Bluster is 
nouncements. 


no new element of Italian pro- 
Senator Scialoja, Italy’s representative 
at, the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague, making his plea for Italy in the Austro-German 
Customs matter, stated bluntly that the decision might 
mean peace or war. Mussolini, speaking to his Black- 
shirts at Ravenna, declared in part, ‘‘We are ready to 
overthrow and destroy everything which may impede 
the march of the Fascist revolution.’’ Repeatedly and 
from the outset he has denounced the international con- 
ferences at Geneva and elsewhere which are seeking a 
way out of Europe’s economic morass. And he has so 
far abandoned hope of any desirable outcome of the 
approaching General Disarmament Conference, if we 
are to accept his statements at their face value, that 
he suggests a one year international truce on all arma- 
ments as a palliative. Finally, he proposes to give 
the League one more chance to solve the problem of 
Europe’s economic rehabilitation. Failing in that he 
demands a free hand for Italy’s quest of ‘‘ harmonious 
relations’’ to avert the split of Europe into two hostile 
camps. 

The mobilization of the Fascist Army is scheduled 
this year to take place in an area north of Venice, be- 
tween the Piave and Tagliamento Rivers, not far from 
the Austrian and Yugoslav borders. No significance is 
attached by the Italian press to the site selected, even 
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though the recent French maneuvers on the Franco- 
Italian border are taken into consideration. However, 
the ability of the Fascist auxiliaries to mobilize 
promptly and effectively for any emergency is to be 
made clear to the world. The annual air maneuvers, 
beginning August 26, in the vicinity of Spesia, in- 
volved the assemblage of about 1,000 planes, the larg- 
est air fleet ever brought together in Europe. 

At this writing, the Fascist-Vatican controversy, 
Mussolini’s most difficult domestic problem since May, 
seems to be over. Under the agreement forecast, the 
Vatican will be assured of full control over the re- 
ligious education of Italian youth. In all other spheres 
the Fascist government will have direction. 


Eastern Europe 


Russia. Opportunist Stalin again startles the world 
with one of his lightning changes of policy. Briefly, 
the ‘‘class war’’ is over, and the Russian people are 
a united whole, if we are to believe his announcement. 
In particular, Stalin is making overtures to his skilled 
engineers responsible for the management of the gi- 
gantic industrial establishments which are being set 
up under the Five-year plan. Invidious distinctions 
between the highly skilled personnel inherited from 
Czarist days and the younger dyed-in-the-wool Com- 
munists are swept aside. The reason for it all lies on 
the surface. Communist efforts to build a gigantic in- 
dustrial plant have thus far been a history of one 
calamitous failure after another, except in those cases 
where foreign engineers (usually American) have had 
complete control. And the successive trials of the 
Czarist engineers for sabotage of these efforts have 
failed even to provide the necessary goat for the ap- 
peasement of national wrath. Hence the olive branch 
and cooperation—for a spell. At the same time, the 
foreigners are to be given a free hand, while the ig- 
norant Commissars who can boast no merit beyond 
high-powered Communism, are pulled into the back- 
ground in the administration of industry. 

The coming winter worries Moscow. At no time 
since 1927 has the populace shown more severely than 
now the unremitting strain of close rationing, war 
psychology and ever-increasing ‘‘tempo.’’ There are 
promises of a greater food supply for internal distri- 
bution, but on the other hand average prices have 
mounted a full fifty per cent under decrees whose ob- 
ject is to bring more ready cash to the Treasury. 
Looking beyond the winter, Stalin has recognized the 
need of a permanent increase in the supply of basic 
commodities,—in short, a higher standard of living. A 
new Five-year Plan accordingly takes shape, with the 
agronomists in charge. Production of live stock is to 
be increased by from 20 to 60% within the first year. 
Canning and dehydrating plants are to be erected. A 
distinct fillip is given by prospects of another record- 
breaking harvest this fall, increase in acreage having 
more than counterbalanced the damage ineurred from 
severe drought. 

Threats and blandishment alternate in Russo-Polish 
diplomacy. Large scale Russian maneuvers during 
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mid-July in the vicinity of Minsk, near the Polis) 
frontier are counterbalanced in a measure by Moscow’s 
invitation to Poland for an exchange of information 
on armaments, as a preliminary to the approaching 
conference at Geneva. A rapprochement would greatly 
ease the road for the Franco-Russian treaty of non- 
eggression. But there are embarrassments. The dis- 
covery that Major Piotr Demkowski, brilliant Polish 
General Staff officer, was a Communist in Russia’s 
service and was keeping Moscow informed of Poland’s 
war plans is a case in point. His summary execution 
was ordered, and one Bogoboj, Russia’s acting military 
attaché, hastily left for home. 


Russian efforts toward armament production are 
pushed at a feverish pace, though with many a hitch. 
The new model guns turned out under German man- 
agement were pronounced very pretty, but the steel re- 
fused to stand up under firing conditions. Inferior 
steel likewise puts a blight on tank production. Better 
success is reported in the output of aircraft, as sig- 
nalized by the flight over Moscow August 15, of the 
ANT-14, the first Soviet-built five-motored plane. Only 
the DO-X and the Italian bomber KA-90 surpass it in 
size. It has a speed of 135 miles an hour. 


The Balkans and the Near East 


Rumania. Bank crashes which speak for themselves 
alternate with reports of dictatorship, of military al- 
liances (affirmed and denied). The blossoming of the 
defensive alliance with Poland into a joint bulwark 
against Russia, under French direction, awaits full 
confirmation. Sizable orders for armament have been 
placed by Bucharest with Polish arms factories. Of 
equal interest are ‘‘Pravda’s’’ reports that Rumania 
is establishing a naval base on Pascel Island, north of 
Constanza. Russia sees a threat from Great Britain 
and France, who are charged with inspiring this de- 
velopment to secure a base for future joint naval oper- 
ations against Russia. Nor is Russian suspicion allayed 
by the material increase in strength of the Rumanian 
navy as a result of recent French and Italian de- 
liveries. 

Growing communistic infestation of the Rumanian 
populace is being dealt with drastically. Mere mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is punishable by im- 
prisonment from six months to three years. Active 
participation in propaganda is resulting in five to ten 
year sentences for the culprits. Military authorities 
have concurrent power with the police in arrest of of- 
fenders, and trial is by court-martial. 


Bulgaria-Greece. The eleven-year old controversy 
over the repatriation of the nationals of both countries 
is coming to a head. Bulgaria has arbitrarily ordered 
all Greeks to leave the country within thirty days, re- 
prisal according to Sofia for the earlier Greek action 
in expediting the departure of reluctant Bulgars from 
Greek territory. The special committee appointed by 
the League some years back to settle the quarrel has 
thrown it up as a bad job. Another problem for th: 
World Court. 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team Squads 


HE Chief of Infantry has designated the following 
squads as members of the Chief of Infantry’s com- 

bat team. 

Corp. Edward M. Fitzgerald’s Squad, Co. ‘‘I,’’ 16th 
Inf. 

Corp. William E. Riddensdale’s Squad, Co. ‘‘G,’’ 
18th Inf. 

Corp. Chester A. Wine’s Squad, Co. ‘‘K,’’ 19th Inf. 

Corp. Charles L. Bailey’s Squad, Co. ‘‘I,’’ 26th Inf. 

Acting Corp. Pvt. 1/e John W. Scott’s Squad, Co. 
“G,’’ 35th Inf. 

The record made by these squads is deserving of 
high praise. It illustrates the results to be expected 

















Corp. Edward M. Fitzgerald’s Squad, Co. “I,” 16th Inf. 

Front Row—Left to Right, Farr, Pfe. Cloke, Pvt. Kurth, 
Cpl. Fitzgerald. 

Rear Row—Pfe. Papp, Pfe. De Jesus, Pfe. Morgan, Pfe. 
Huffman. 
from thorough instruction, hard work, coordination of 
effort and team play, all highly essential elements to 
well trained Infantry. 


Switchboard Carrying Case 


N 1929 the 14th Infantry, then commanded by Col- 
onel Joseph E. Gohn and stationed at Fort Davis, 


C.Z., beeame almost completely a ‘‘ Pack outfit.’” New 
mules and Phillips Pack Saddles appeared. There, 


just some four or five working weeks before movement 
to the Pacific side for annual maneuvers, were mules, 
saddles, and men, all new to each other. Strangers all! 
Equipment formerly carried elsewhere was now to be 
carried on these saddles. Among the organizations 
concerned were the Regimental and Battalion Head- 
quarters Companies. There were no frames, boxes, 
containers, or ‘‘what nots’’ to attach to the saddles 
to house equipment. Telephones, switchboards, and 
radios had to find berths somewhere on these new 
mules and saddles. 




















Corporal Charles L. Bailey’s Squad, Co. “I,” 26th Infantry. 

Front Row—Left to right, Theodore a. Rivera Velez, Victor 
E. Irizarry, John Leitner, Charles L. Bailey. 

Rear Row—Balthazar M. Leitner, Joseph G. 


Pechakitis, 
Vincente Alvarado Colon, Gumersindo Arroyo. 


Well, it was one of ‘‘those things’’ that all the 
army experiences at some time. A plan was made, and 
the Headquarters Companies ‘‘bulled through.’’ Prae- 
tically everything used came from the scrap pile. And 
every one came through pretty well. 

Since this original plan a few things have been 
changed. One new development is pictured here. 
Without doubt every communications officer who has 
worked with the old operators’ set, EE-64, has felt the 
need of combining it with the switchboard in some 
kind of a stand. Plate 1 shows the solution of the 14th 
Infantry. You will observe, by glancing over all the 
pictures, that it is both a switchboard stand and mule- 
carried case, a two-in-one proposition. In this box 
are carried one switchboard, BD-11, one operators’ 
set, EE-64, two banks of terminal strips (seen better 
in Plate 3) having three strips TM 84-A on each bank, 
one long tie-in stake, one shorter and anchor-stake, a 
ground rod (seen most clearly in Plate 3), a supply 
of ‘‘jumpers’’ for connecting the two banks, a hand- 
axe, line-marking tags, pencils, and a canvas bag con- 
taining all small equipment needed by one echelon of 
the message center. The essential idea is that in this 
box is contained all that is needed to establish a tele- 
phone central. The repeating coils are carried else- 
where. To balance this switchboard case there is on 
the other side of the saddle a case housing four tele- 
phones type EE-4, some batteries type BA-1, and mes- 
sage books. The weight of the switchboard case com- 
plete with contents is approximately 97 pounds. If a 
telephone is used as operator’s set this weight is 
changed slightly. The weight on one side of the saddle 
is more compact, its center of gravity is closer to the 
saddle, so it was found necessary to have a compensat- 
ing weight that can be moved to maintain a balance. 
Usually this weight is the grain bag. 
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Switchboard Carrying Case. 


Plate 2 shows the outfit set up ready to operate. It 
has three legs which enable the case to take firm foot- 
ing on any surface. Sometimes it is necessary to put 
a piece of board or a small rock under one or more of 
the legs. The legs are pieces of 1” water pipe. They 
are held in position, when the case is set up, by the 
wing nuts and bolts and metal shoulders seen in Plate 
3. The ends of the bolts are crimped so that the legs 
never detach from the case. Should the ends of the 
switchboard cords touch the ground or grass, either 
the switchboard itself is raised within the case, or the 
entire stand is raised. As shown in Plate 2, little 
wood blocks are carried to raise the board. Operation 
is easier with the board raised slightly. As shown in 
Plates 2 and 3, the cable is permanently mounted to 
the board in the bank of cable terminal strips. The 
ground rod is likewise usually left connected. There 
are shelves which hold the banks of terminal strips 
when they are in the case; these shelves are seen in 
Plates 1 and 2. The upper cover makes a suitable 
place to mount the traffic diagram. Thumb tacks are 
sarried for that purpose. The metal straps for hook- 
ing the case to the saddle (see Plate 3) hold this cover 
almost vertical. If it is necessary to use an addi- 
tional switchboard in parallel with the one shown, as 
occurs during our department maneuvers, this second 
switchboard is mounted in the space occupied by the 
axe. 

To prepare the case for transportation on the mule, 


the equipment is arranged as shown in Plate 1, the front 
cover and top cover are closed, and the leather straps 
shown in all four plates, but most clearly in number 
4, are buckled. There are two small hooks to hold the 
large front door, these are just visible at the left of 
the case in Plate 2. To establish the central a reverse 
operation is used. Equipment is taken off the saddle 
near the site selected. The case is quite quickly set up. 
There are the two straps to unbuckle, three wind-nuts 
to loosen, three legs to let down. The legs then are put 
into place and the nuts again tightened. The banks of 
terminal strips are slid into their proper places in the 
slots in the rear. Jumpers and repeating coils are put 
between the two banks, and the ground rods driven. 
The case is then ready for lines. Two men ean per- 
form these operations just outlined in from five to seven 
minutes. 

Further descriptions could be given but the reader 
is probably already bored. Just a little summary and 
a few general statements and the benediction. The 
overall dimensions of the case (see Plate 4) are ap- 
proximately 30 by 161% by 10 inches. The wood ma- 
terials came from Signal Corps packing cases, and all 
other materials used were ‘‘rustled’’ except the bolts 
and wing nuts which were purchased (yes, out of pri- 
vate funds) from the Canal Zone shops. With better 
and lighter materials anyone who wants to can make 
a lighter and more compact case. 

When the 14th Infantry started using this case they 
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expected it to be too ‘‘wabbly’’ and made some anchors 

ut of ropes from an old tent fly. But their experi- 
nee has been that these guy ropes are not needed. Two 
of the outfits shown in Plate 4 are used—one by each 
echelon. During displacement of the CP one mule 
oaded as shown in this photograph is ineluded in the 
echelon going forward. This mule carries complete 
equipment for the new central and message center. 
Present allowances do not include repeating coils for 
the forward echelon; any simplexing has to be done 
later when the rear echelon has come to the new site 
of the CP. 

The benediction: if you have to pack out and can 
profit by the experiences and developments we have 
attempted to outline and picture above—there are no 
patents to infringe, so ‘‘go to it’’ and good luck to you. 





Kitchen Mechanics 
From Still to Steam-Table 


By Captain Edwin W. Grimmer, Infantry 


HE results of the 18th Amendment are usually a 

source of grief to a company commander, but 
the moonshiners unwittingly made a very valuable 
contribution to the mess of Headquarters Company 
6th Infantry during the past winter. 

Because of the severity of the climate at Jefferson 
Barracks and because the routine of guard, special 
duty, ete., necessitated the serving of the midday meal 
in two sections, it was considered desirable to devise 
some means other than the oven or warming plate of 
the No. 5 range for keeping the food warm. To solve 
this problem of serving hot food an effort was made 
to purchase a steam table, but all quotations were so 
high that improvisation, the shibboleth of ‘‘economical 
administration’’ had to be adopted. 

A eourt order for a large size confiscated still was 
therefore obtained from a federal judge in St. Louis. 
Although the still had been badly damaged by the 
axes of prohibition agents, enough of the copper and 
coils was salvaged for members of the organization to 
construct a steam table. This table, although not a 
thing of great beauty, has successfully demonstrated its 
usefulness to the mess for the past four months. An 
interesting feature was the construction of ‘the coil 
within the table. It seems that a quaint old custom in 
moonshining is the coiling of copper tubing by the 
moonshiners themselves. This avoids suspicion when 
they buy tubing. The tubing is filled with silica sand 
to avoid dents and breaking, and then is wrapped 
around a tree stump to make the finished coil. The 
reverse of the process, uncoiling, was attempted with- 
out much success at first. The kind of sand that was 
used caused several failures. Finally a large coil of 
three turns was worked inside the table proper and 
the ends were connected to one-inch couplings. These 
were then connected to the upper and lower water 
Pipes from the water jacket of one range. A one-inch 


gate valve was inserted so that all the hot water could 
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pass through the steam table before entering the boiler. 
To operate the steam table, the tub is partially filled 
with water, the hot water from the water jacket pass- 
ing though the coil and heating the table. The design 
was largely experimental but the results have been 
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far above expectations; at times the table is almost 
excessively hot. 

















$y using four three-gallon stone crocks and one 
4” x 20” x 12” meat container with a copper cover 
practically the entire noon meal can be placed in the 
steam table before serving. Among the advantages 
which have been found in the use of the table are: 


indi- 
Labor saving for the 


when desired. 
vidual steaks is an example. 
cooks. 


Cafeteria service Serving 
Meats and vegetables are served from a 
One man can work an entire meal. 
The covered container in the table keeps the juices 
in meats and vegetables. Using the range as a 
warming plate usually dries up food. 

The table is at the entrance of the dining room, 
this prevents congestion of waiters. 


compact space. 


The cost to the company fund was but $26.00 for 
material and labor. 
out of the copper. 


The largest item was the rolling 


Other useful devices which have been installed with- 
in the past year are shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. The plate-warmer, which consists of rising 
one-inch pipe coils supporting 
cabinet, is connected to a steam During the 
winter, which is the only time it is really necessary 
to have hot plates, the ordinary firing of the com- 
pany heating plant serves to warm the dishes before 
meals. This apparatus is particularly valuable for 
breakfast, it eliminates the cold grease usually found 
on a company breakfast plate. No ‘‘set-ups’’ of cups 
and plates are made on the dining room table, the men 


themselves within a 


radiator. 
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file past the plate warmer, each gets a warm cup and 
plate and then takes his place at table. The plate 
warmer is near the steam table, so cafeteria style 
serving may be used whenever desirable. Although 
this plate warmer was procured from salvage and 
cost the organization nothing to set up, a similar de- 
vice could be constructed by any company mechanic at 
small cost to the company fund. 

The electrical devices; mixer with meat grinder at- 
tached, percolator, potato peeler, floor waxer and 
serubber, and slicer, were all purchased from other 














Mess, Headquarters Co., 6th Infantry. 


funds but have demonstrated their utility not only in 


labor saving but in actual money savings. 
to the attractiveness of the mess. 


They add 


A dishwashing sink in the kitchen adjoins a copper 
shelf in the dining room. A window cut between the 
shelf and the sink has lightened the task of washing 
dishes and facilitated their transfer. 

The floor of the kitchen is kept white, it is the tra- 
ditional scrubbed kitchen floor, but six coats of Val- 
spar were applied to the tables and dining room floor. 
This latter floor is waxed once a week. The floor is of 
old lumber and apparently it had once been oiled. Be- 
fore applying the surfacing it was, of course, necessary 
to sand the floors. Casters under the table legs and 
rubber thimbles on the legs of the stools prevent 
seratching the varnished floor. 
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The total cost of improvements, including the labo 
saving devices, was about eight hundred and fifty do! 
lars. 


A Mechanized Kitchen 
By First Sergeant M. Davidson, Co. ‘‘K,’’ 33d Inj 


OMPANY ‘‘K,’’ 33d Infantry, is keeping up wit! 

the present trend of the army in mechanization 
its kitchen is fully equipped with labor saving ma 
chinery and resembles more a high class hotel kitchen 
than an army kitchen. 

The mess hall is light and airy. The tables ar 
always spotlessly white, this has been achieved by 
the use of steeleote. Old tables with large cracks 
that had been the despair of company commanders 
and mess sergeants, tables that had always been the 
cause of ‘‘ Explain by indorsement hereon,’’ have been 
made to look like new. The process that has been 
used for old tables is as follows. Putty up the old 
holes and cracks; give a coat of flat white, let it dry 
thoroughly, then sandpaper it down; finish by painting 
with steeleote, about two coats will do, allow each coat 

















to dry thoroughly. This makes the table tops look like 
poreelain. It is about eight months since the tables 
of this company were treated in this manner, and 
they are in as good condition today as they were when 
first painted. 
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Observation of Machine Gun Fire 
By Captain Robert M. Campbell, 145th Infantry (Ohio National Guard) 


HE ideal thousand-inech machine gun range, should 
have the sky for a background and should face the 
east so that the morning sun shining through the holes 
in the ‘‘E”’ target will give more perfect observation 

















Plate 1. 


This shows the greatly increased visibility of bursts when the 
reflector and target shade are both used. 


and enable the gunner to rapidly adjust his fire and 
cover his target. 

Not all army posts and camps are so fortunately sit- 
uated that they can take full advantage of these ideal 
conditions as it is often impossible to site the guns fac- 
ing eastward and also have the necessary background 
and safety angles. Even where it is possible to face 
the range eastward the best results are obtained only 
during the early morning hours, and then the gunner 
is sometimes handicapped by having the sun in his eyes. 

Camp Perry, Ohio, the field training camp of the 
Ohio National Guard, has one of the finest rifles ranges 
in the world, but for the construction of a machine 
gun thousand-inch range conditions were decidedly un- 
favorable. The range could only be faced directly 
northward and a field of heavy green underbrush fur- 
nished the background, giving absolutely no reflection 
of light. Consequently, observation of fire has been 
very poor and it was often necessary to have a coach, 
using field glasses, inform the gunner of the position 
of each burst. Under these conditions the gunner 
learned to depend more on his coach’s ‘‘Right two, Up 
one,’’ ete. than on his own observation and thus one of 
the most important phases of instruction provided by 
the ‘‘E”’ target, that of rapid adjustment of fire, was 
lost. 


Several of the machine gun officers of the 145th In- 


fantry, (Ohio National Guard,) decided that it was 
time to devise some scheme to improve observation. 
They did, and after considerable experimenting devel- 
oped the light reflector and target shade shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 

A target frame covered with pure white unglazed 
paper was placed at an angle of about 30 degrees from 
the perpendicular directly in rear of the ‘‘E’’ target. 
The white paper reflector should be placed about four 
feet back of the ‘‘E”’ target to give the best results. 

The white background increased observation consid- 
erably early in the morning but as the sun mounted 
higher in the sky it was discovered that the sunlight 
directly on the face of the ‘‘E”’’ target minimized the 
amount of light reflected through the bursts in the tar- 
get. We then had the happy idea of shading the front 
of the target from the direct sunlight, and the combined 
results of the reflector and target shade were very sat- 
isfactory. 

The target shade was constructed with two pieces 
2”x4”x12’, fastened at a height sufficient to clear the 
tcps of the targets, as the targets on the car ran in un- 
der the shade. The frame was covered with target cloth 
and paper to prevent any sunlight from leaking 
through. In other words, the target shade is simply 
a shed with covered roof and ends, open front and back, 

















Plate 2. 

This shows the target shade and reflectors in place. When 
this photograph was taken the car was pulled forward just far 
enough to allow the sun to shine directly on the face of the 
target. Comparing this with Plate 1 it shows the great value 
of the target shade. 


so placed at the thousand-inch point that the car bear- 
ing the two ‘‘E’’ targets runs right through it. It is 
not advisable to stake this shed to the ground as it will 
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have to be shifted occasionally as the season changes. 
It is suggested that the shed be constructed on a base 
of fairly heavy timbers to make moving easy and to 
prevent the wind from tipping it over. 

The light reflector holder should also be constructed 
on a movable base as it may be advisable to shift the 
angle of the reflector slightly at times. The reflector it- 
self may be an ‘‘E’’ target frame with the white paper 
pasted on it, and hooked upon the reflector holder. 
Provision should be made to quickly remove the re- 
flector frame from its holder and replace it with a new 
one occasionally, as it is necessary to replace the white 
paper after about eight or ten targets have been fired, 
in order to maintain a good reflecting surface. 

Any grade of pure white, unglazed paper may be 
used as a reflector. White blotting paper gives the best 
diffusion of light, but as it is difficult to obtain in 
sheets 3’ x 5’ we used a white ‘‘Drug Bond’’ which is 
inexpensive, costing approximately $1.50 per hundred 
sheets of this size. One hundred sheets are sufficient 
to fire two hundred men thru the ‘‘B’’ course if the 
reflectors are renewed about every eighth target fired. 

Bright sunlight is not necessary to insure good re- 
sults, as it has been found that even when the sky was 
heavily overeast, enough light was reflected through 
the target to provide good observation. 

This installation is easily and cheaply made, as all 
of the necessary materials can usually be picked up 
around any camp. It is necessary to clear all guns on 
the line after about eight targets have been fired, in 
order to carry a new reflector forward and place it on 
the reflector holder, and return the shot-up reflector 
back of the line to be repasted with a new sheet of 
white paper. 

Use of this equipment does not conflict with Marks- 
manship Regulations, and it surely solves the problem 
of securing proper observation at any post where the 
natural terrain features do not permit maximum use 
of the sky line and sun as a background during firing 
hours. 

The results obtained by the machine gunners of the 
145th Infantry during their 1931 field training period, 
from the standpoint of the higher percentage of quali- 
fications have proven the merits of this installation 
beyond question. 


Guard Stops Riot 


FTER several days of disorder and rioting in the 

Harlan county coal fields of eastern Kentucky, 
several units of the National Guard were sent to Evarts, 
the center of the turbulent area. They were greeted 
by the people and assured that they were welcome. 
The guard officers took over the task in a business-like 
manner. Order was restored immediately ; the destruc- 
tion of property was stopped forthwith; and respect 
for constituted authority was reestablished. Thus, the 
Kentucky National Guard has again demonstrated its 
usefulness and rendered a signal service to the com- 
munity. 
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Chief of Infantry Combat Team 


RRANGEMENTS have been made by the Chief 

the Militia Bureau whereby National Guard |) 
fantry regiments may be represented in the ‘‘Chi 
of Infantry’s Combat Team.’’ 

This team is composed of one of the regularly organ- 
ized squads from each infantry regiment participating, 
selected and certified by the regimental commander is 
being the most proficient in the execution of the pre- 
scribed tests. This team corresponds to what, in atli- 
letic circles, is commonly known as an ‘‘ All American 
Team.’’ It is not contemplated that the team will be 
assembled as such at any time. 

The test in which a squad must qualify consists of 
a firing exercise with ball cartridge, involving an ad- 
vance against a target, and based upon the principles 
of musketry training regulations. It is of a seope 
sufficient to determine proficiency in range estimation, 
target designation, fire discipline, fire control, rate of 
fire distribution. 

It is proposed that the tests for National Guard 
squads be conducted during the period of field train- 
ing in order that proper supervision may be exercised 
over them. In view of the fact that they are purely 
inter-regimental no specific rules are prescribed ex- 
cept that the exercise cover the features of musketry 
training and execution as outlined above. 

Regimental Commanders report their candidate squad 
to the Chief of the Militia Bureau. The report in- 
cludes the names of the members of the squad, a copy 
of the firing exercise together with a brief critique 
of how it was conducted. This is all examined in the 
Militia Bureau and forwarded to the Chief of Infantry 
with a recommendation for the award. 

The members of a squad designated as ‘‘The Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Team’’ are authorized to wear 
the insignia provided for such teams. It is a cloth 
patch worn on the left sleeve of the coat or shirt im- 
mediately above the position authorized for the war 
service chevron. The insignia will be furnished on 
request to the Militia Bureau. 


Contribution to Military Literature 


beat John P. Klinkner, 127th Infantry (Wis. 
N. G.), has made a valuable contribution to mili- 
tary literature in his ‘‘Notes from a Rifle’s Diary,”’ 
published recently in the Wisconsin National Guard 
Review. He sets forth in a few words about all there 
is for the soldier to know about the care and preserva- 
tion of his rifle. In keeping with the policy of this 
publication to provide the best there is for the Na- 
tional Guard, Captain Klinkner’s article is published 
here in full: 


NOTES FROM A RIFLE’S DIARY. 
By Capt. JOHN P. KLINKER. 
127th Inf. (Wis. N. G.) 

**T am the best friend a soldier has, if I am eared for prop 
erly. If I am not given the best of care, it will be impossille 
to give the best results in producing a good score, and making 
shooting on the rifle range more enjoyable, it will also le 
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jn:possible to have a presentable appearance on inspection, which 
I enjoy doing. 

‘1. I must be cleaned and cared for properly at all times, 
en finished shooting for the day, there is nothing that I like 
etter than a good cleaning of the bore, with warm water and 
| soda mixture. 

«2. I must be thoroughly dried after the cleaning with 
ter and soda, after the drying give me a light thin coat of 


— 
2 


V 
oil. 

‘3. Don’t place me in the rifle rank in this condition to 
remain that way, but instead for the following four or more 
days thereafter use oil on a cleaning cloth, and a lot of good 
elbow grease on the other end of the ramrod. After this 
cleaning apply a light thin coat of good oil; this will prevent 
me from getting rusted, pitted, and inaccurate. 

‘*4. I dislike rust, dust, and dirt on the outer metal parts, 
keep the metal parts clean at all times by applying a light 
thin coat of oil frequently, it will prevent corrosion, and cause 
the mechanism to function more properly: use that old tooth 
brush that you have or a camel hair brush to remove the dust 
and dirt that accumulates in the crevices and grooves of the 
screws, and under and around the sight leaf. 

‘*5. Don’t dent, scratch or mar the stock and hand guard, 
be careful in handling; continual polishing with a soft cloth of 
the wooden parts will help to produce a satisfactory appearance 
at inspection time. 

‘*6, When on the rifle range I like to be handled cautiously 
and precisely; on the firing line keep me pointed at the target 
at all times; do not load until you are on the firing line and 
ordered to do so; keep the finger out of the trigger guard 
until you are ready to fire; and when in rear of the firing line 
or moving up to the firing line keep the bolt extracted at all 
times. 

‘*7, If you carry out these rules in the care and cleaning, 
I will be a good rifle for a very long time.’’ 


= 


Officers’ Mess, 107th Infantry 


NE of the illustrations in this number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL shows the officers’ mess of the 
107th Infantry, New York National Guard. It is lo- 
cated in Appleton Memorial Hall, which has been in- 
stalled in the 7th Regiment Armory in New York City 
in honor of the memory of Colonel Daniel Appleton 





Officer’s Mess of the 107th Infantry New York National 
Guard, in Appleton Memorial Hall at the 7th Regiment Armory, 
New York City. 


who commanded the famous old Seventh Regiment for 
27 years—1889 to 1916. 

Colonel Appleton founded the officers’ mess shortly 
after he eame to the command of the regiment with 
which 


, 


the idea of instituting the ‘‘touch of the elbow’ 
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characterized the spirit of the regiment through the 
years when he was its leader. 

The tablet over the fireplace preserves in enduring 
bronze the words of Colonel Appleton when the mess 
was founded. The picture of this patriotic citizen sol- 
dier adorns the wall at the left. The bases of chan- 
deliers are gun wheels which have rolled on the field 
of honor and which were presented to the mess by the 
War Department. Each of the chairs is a memorial 
to an officer or soldier who has served with the Seventh 
Infantry. <A plate on each certifies to the highest rank 
attained in the regiment. Major General John F. 
O’Ryan is listed as Corporal O’Ryan. 

It is in this hallowed place that the present officers 
of the regiment meet and touch elbows around the 
festal board in the same fashion as when their assem- 
blies were presided over by the ‘‘Grand Old Man’”’ who 
was their guiding spirit for so many years. 


Administrative Function Pay 


HE question of administrative function pay for 

officers of State detachments has been presented 
to the Chief of the Militia Bureau for action. General 
Everson’s decision in the matter was as follows: 

‘* Administrative function pay, in the case of state 
detachments, is not authorized by existing regulations. 

‘*A state detachment is authorized as an aid to the 
state authorities in handling the affairs of the National 
Guard and for the specific purposes set forth in NGR 
15. It is not an organization in the sense of being a 
company or similar organization, but has only such 
organization as may be given it locally by the state 
to which it belongs. 

‘‘The Militia Bureau is of the opinion that there are 
no administrative functions in connection with a state 
detachment which would make it advisable or which 
would warrant putting it in a class with tactical units 
which are organized in accordance with definitely pre- 
scribed tables of organization, and equipped as pro- 
vided for in existing equipment tables.”’ 


Extension Course Lessons 


HERE are thousands of officers and enlisted men 

of the National Guard taking advantage of the 
opportunities afforded for military study through the 
medium of the Army Extension Courses. They find 
that this is the best and most appropriate way of earn- 
ing credits towards the qualification for appointment 
and promotion in the National Guard. 

In some instances there has grown up a custom on 
the part of the student in retaining possession of his 
completed lessons and waiting until he completes a 
subeourse before sending them to the instructor who 
handles the course. This has proved to be a disad- 
vantage to the student. The particular phase of the 
subject covered by the lesson is crowded out of his 
mind by other things and when the papers come back 
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with the notes of the instructor there are so many of 
them that they are skimmed over. This leaves a jum- 
bled impression of the whole subject and the student 
does not have the advantage of the principles applied 
in various lessons. 

It is suggested that the methods adopted by the 
leading correspondence schools be applied to the Ex- 
tension courses. These provide that completed les- 
sons are forwarded to the instructor as soon as they 
are finished. If a student completes more than one 
lesson at a sitting they should all be forwarded at once 
in order that the comments of the instructor may be 
available for succeeding lessons. 

With the new regulations governing extension course 
work, there will be an added incentive to pursue the 
courses. It is expected that these will be in operation 
by the first of July. The National Guard appointment 
and promotion subjects will parallel those included in 
the extension courses and when an officer or enlisted 
man completes a subcourse, the subject included will 
be waived on his examination for appointment or pro- 
motion. All he will have to do is present his certificate 
covering the subcourse to the examining board and 
that will exempt him from examination in the subject. 


_- 


Bulletin Boards 


mage like to have the military news. They 
want to know what is going on in their organiza- 
tion. and what is being planned for the future, and 
it is well that they have all of this information. They 
like to see their names in print and those of their 
comrades. 

To provide for these things an attractive bulletin 
board should be included in the equipment of every 
National Guard armory. It will pay large dividends 
in satisfaction and efficiency. 

Materjal which may be posted on a well regulated 
bulletin board should include: 

1. All important orders affecting the personnel of 
the command. Among these may be mentioned the 
assignment of men to squads; promotions and demo- 
tions; details for special duty; school details; and 
State and National Rifle Matches. 

2. Instructions pertaining to training. These will 
include a copy of the training schedule under which 
the command is operating; copy of the training sched- 
ule for the field training camp; a list of service calls; 
and a copy of orders covering the arrangements for 
going to the field training camp and those giving in- 
structions for the care and storage of property and 
equipment on the return to home station. 

3. Current military information which may have a 
bearing on operations of the organization. This will 
inelude orders, bulletins, memorandums, ete., received 
from state and other National Guard headquarters in 
the chain of command, articles and notices clipped 
from service journals; and copies of training and 
National Guard Regulations. 

4. Clippings from newspapers and other publica- 
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tions; photographs, announcements of entertainmen., 
and social events; and even cartoons or humoro) s 
items which may not be out of place. 

5. Anything else that may be of interest to the men 
of the organization. 

Care should be taken to keep the bulletin board 
attractive and up-to-date. New material should be 
posted while it is yet news and interesting and all 
obsolete material removed after it has served its pur- 
pose. If obsolete material is allowed to remain on 
the board and nothing new appears on it for weeks 
at a time the men will soon get into the habit of avoid- 
ing it. On the other hand, if it is kept fresh and inter- 
esting they will visit it and examine its contents every 
time they go to the armory. 

The men themselves should be encouraged to submit 
material for the bulletin board. Organization and unit 
commanders will find it an effective vehicle for getting 
short talks and editorial comment over to the men of 
their commands. 


Color Guard 


Brey F, 120th Infantry, North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard, Captain Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
furnished the color guard for the parade of the Sons 
of the American Revolution which was held as a fea- 
ture of the National Convention at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

This organization is locally known as the ‘‘ Hornet’s 
Nest Riflemen’’ which is a designation given it by 

















Hornets Nest Riflemen as color guard of Nat’l Convention of 
S. A. R. at Charlotte, N. C. May 17-21, 1931. 

Lord Tarleton when he described them as such in a 
campaign during the American Revolution. 

The company has served in the several wars of the 
United States. During the World War it served as 4 
unit of a regiment of the 30th Division which cam- 
paigned in France on the British Front. 

The flags included in the illustration are the Na- 
tional Colors, accompanied by the colors of the society 
which have been presented by the various states. 

The color guard was commanded by Lieutenant 
Walter L. Alexander, 120th Infantry. 
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The Benefits of Military Training 


Contributed 


ISSISSIPPI Agricultural and Mechanica] Col- 

lege is one of the ‘‘Land Grant’’ colleges. 

Founded in 1878, its first students were en- 
rolled in 1880. Being a land grant college, military 
training has always been included in its curriculum. 
The first president was Stephen D. Lee, Lieutenant 
General of the Confederate Army, and a graduate 
of West Point. He held office for nineteen years, dur- 
ing which the influence of his West Point training was 
felt in all departments of the college, and is still felt 
to a certain extent. 

In 1918, a unit of the Students Army Training Corps 
was maintained at the college, and since that time 
a unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps has 
been maintained. Thus, with regard to the military 
training given here, there have been three distinct pe- 
riods in the history of the college: first, from 1880 
to 1918, with training as given in other land-grant 
colleges during the same period, characterized by a 
four-year compulsory military course, one army offi- 
cer being present, and the training confined largely to 
drill; second, the war period of 1917-18, with training 
in the S.A.T.C., when the trainees saw the probability 
of their training being used in combat; and third, the 
period from 1918 until the present time, during which 
training has been in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Training during the last mentioned period has 
been and is compulsory for the first two years, and is 
optional for the last two years or the advanced course. 
The allotment of advanced course students to the 
school does not at present permit all who desire the 
advaneed course to take it. 

In addition to the training given, there has always 
been until the present year a system of quasi-military 
discipline maintained for regulating student conduct, 
particularly for dormitory control. All students, re- 
gardless of whether or not they take military training, 
are required to wear a cadet grey uniform—the same 
for all students except that those not taking military 
training do not wear the R.O.T.C. insignia. 

Thus there has been ample opportunity for all 
students to see for themselves the disadvantages of 
military training and military discipline, if such dis- 
advantages are real. From time to time individual 
students have complained at having to take the train- 
ing, but never has there been among students or 
alumni any concerted objection, and many of those 
students who objected as students were loud in their 
praise after they had completed their college work. 





In order to get first-hand information which might 
be applied to this and other similar colleges, the 
P.M.S.&T., Colonel Robert E. Grinstead, secured 
the assistance of the alumni association of the college 
last year, in sending questionnaires to all graduates 
of the college whose addresses were known to the 
association. The questionnaires were sent to 1882 
alumni, who had had an average of about 3 1/3 years 
of military training at the college. Of this number 734 
replied—39% of the total addressed—a much higher 
percentage than usually answer questionnaires which 
are not compulsory. The questionnaires sent out were 
signed by the secretary of the alumni association. 

Question 1 was as follows: ‘‘Has military training 
at A. and M. College benefited you?’’ 714, or 97.3% 
answered yes to this question. 

Question 2: ‘‘If yes, did such benefit justify the 
time spent in such training?’’ 685, or 96.3% of those 
answering yes to Question 1 answered yes to Question 
2 also. If the whole number of 734 is considered, then 
the percentage of affirmative answers to Question 2 is 
93.3%. 

Question 3: ‘‘Has military training made you ‘ War- 
minded’? (The P.M.S.&T. states that he cannot under- 
take to define ‘war-mindedness’. It is a term used by 
those opposed to military training in colleges. Your un- 
influenced idea is what is desired.)’’ Of those answer- 
ing this question 689, or 99% answered no, and 6, or 
1% answered yes. As indicated by the total figures 
34 did not answer this question. 

Thus, without considering at all the question of the 
good to the country which we know has resulted from 
this training, Colonel Grinstead has shown conclusive- 
ly that military training at Mississippi A. and M. Col- 
lege can stand firmly on its merits because of the bene- 
fits to those who received it. Of course the idea may 
be advanced that these figures are for one school only, 
but covering such a long period of time, coming from 
men now in all walks of life and in every state in the 
Union, and being in such overwhelming percentages, it 
is difficult to see how the results could be materially 
different for the alumni of any college where military 
training has been given. 





Saber Rack 


HE following drawing shows a saber rack that 
was devised by Captain R. J. Potts, Infantry, 
for use at the State University of lowa. The material 
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is quarter sawed oak, the rack locks securely and is 
an ornament. It took three and one half inches of wall 
space per saber and cost twenty cents per saber. 


Michigan Mines R.O. T.C. Motors 


By an R.0.T.C. Student 


hirty-two men, all members of the rifle and drill 
teams of the Cadet Battalion of the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology loaded in seven stand- 
ard make ears, moved from Houghton, Michigan to 
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Tour of Duty of 418th Infantry With 
C. M. T.C. 


By Capt. Newton W. Alexander, 418th Infantry 
| gerne Neds officers of the 418th Infantry a 


twenty-one reserve officers of other units or 
branches, who were carried as part of the regiment 
organization, were on duty with the C.M.T.C. at Cam 
Devens, Mass., from June 28th to July 14th. This 
made possible a preparatory period of four days as 
the C. M. T. C. students arrived on July 2nd. 


Upon assuming command of the 418th Infantry in 
the spring, Col. Frederic Eliot Adams, with the co- 
operation and guidance of Lieut. Col. Edward L. 
Hooper, Inf. (D. O. L.), Instructor, instituted battalion 
schools. Many of the officers attended and carried 
out the program of study. The results at Camp Devens 
proved the worth of the preparation. This tour of 
duty gave the officers of all grades an opportunity to 
exercise the functions of command in a way that had 
not been possible in previous tours. The officers were 
enthusiastic about the C. M. T. C. as a training medium 
for a reserve regiment. 

Camp Devens was under the command of Col. John 
B. Schoeffel, Infantry (D. O.L.), Chief of Staff of the 
76th Division of which the 418th Infantry is a part. Col 
Schoeffel was for five years the instructor of the 418th. 
The regiment did everything in its power to demon- 
strate to Col. Schoeffel that his confidence in the regi- 
ment’s efficiency was not misplaced. The 2nd Battlion 
of the 5th Infantry furnished the training cadre. Offi- 
cers of the 5th Infantry and officers assigned to duty 
with the Organized Reserves in the First Corps Area 





Diagram of Saber Rack. 


Madison, Wisconsin, a distance of 365 miles, 200 of 
which were over gravel roads in the spring of the 
year through northern Michigan and Wisconsin, total 
time of travel was twelve and three quarter hours. 
Predetermined stops were made at stations averaging 
120 miles apart. Travel discipline was maintained by 
the commander of the party who lead at a predeter- 
mined rate of speed. Cars were kept closed up by a 
noncommissioned officer of the regular army, driving 
in the rear, a Ford station wagon containing rifles and 
baggage. Lunch was carried and a hot meal was served 
at the completion of the journey. 

Drivers were held responsible for their place in line 
and the conduct of the men in their respective cars. 
The return was made after an interval of one day with 
the same results except some night driving slowed the 
total driving time. The total movement of 730 miles 
was at a cost of .3 cents per man per mile for oil and 
gas. The age of the cars used ranged from five years 
to two months, they were not doctored in any way 
other than the preliminary greasing and oiling. Fur- 
ther data relating to this group moving may be se- 
eured from Captain Clinton W. Ball, C.E., our 
P. M.S. & T. 
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Saber Rack, Top Open, Bottom Closed. 


acted in a supervisory capacity. 

tween regulars and reserves left nothing to be de- 
sired. 
C.M. T.C. color guard carried the set of national and 
regimental colors that were presented to the regiment 


in June by the Bridgeport, Conn., Chapter of the lte- 


serve Officers Association. 


The cooperation be- 





While the 418th Infantry was on duty, thie 
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Dic OrGANIZATION Des HeEeEreEs (Organization of the 
Army), by Paul Schneider, 276 pages. E. 8. Mittler 


& Son, Berlin, 1931. Price RM 8.50 ($2.25). 


The author, a privy councillor of war, presents a 
comparative study of the present German Reichswehr 
and the old Imperial Army. The “‘leitmotif’’ of this 
interesting study is the maxim, that the basic prin- 
ciples of army organization are immutable, hence the 
factors, which made the old imperial army a model for 
all the world, are also valid and applicable to the or- 
ganization of the new republican establishment. He 
skillfully places the two organizations side by side, 
and focuses attention upon the limitations and restric- 
tions imposed by the treaty of Versailles. The pro- 
test against these is implied but nevertheless obvious. 

The book is a valuable compendium of information 
regarding the present organization, composition and 
functioning of the army of republican Germany. 


Le Dancer AgRIEN ET L’AveNIR pu Pays (The Air 
Peril and the Future of the Country), by Lieut. 
Colonel Vauthier. Foreword by Marshal Lyautey. 
380 pages and 17 sketches. Berger-Levrault, 
1930. Price 25 franes. 


aris, 


In 1930 the author published a series of articles in 
the Revue Militaire Francaise, on the subject of na- 
tional defense against the aerial danger. These articles, 
materially expanded, form the basis and central por- 
tion of this interesting analysis of the problems inci- 
dental to the emergence of aviation from the experi- 
mental stage of a novelty, in which the last war found 
it, and its rise to a position of tactical and strategic 
importance, which undubitably place aviation as an 
equal alongside the two senior military services. 

Considering the factors of speed, lifting power and 
radius of action, the author points out, that all fron- 
tiers of France are vulnerable to an hostile attack by 
air. A single hostile plane, operating either from land 
or sea, could carry two tons of pay-load to the point 
in France farthest removed from its operating base. 
Continued improvement in planes, increased speed 
and lifting power will augment the effectiveness of 
this modern engine of warfare. Vauthier illustrates 
graphieally these factors in their strategic application 
to Franee. Basing his conclusions upon World War 
experiences, when all aerial attacks were made under 
cover of darkness, he draws a number of equidistant 
curves parallel to the German frontier, the assumed 
origin of the attack. He determines for each zone 
enclosed within these curves the probable hours of 
attack. Thus, for the 200 km. zone the danger period 
extends from sunset plus 1 hour to sunrise minus 1 
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Announcing— 


A New Edition of 
Steele’s 


American Campaigns 


The Standard American 
Military History 


HIS military classic, recognized the world over as 
the best source for the study of American battles 
and campaigns, has been republished in a form 


worthy of its excellence. 


Prepared originally for students of the Army Service 
Schools, the first edition was printed by authority of 
the War Department, has since become standard in our 
service, and is used at the General Service Schools, the 
Infantry School, other service schools, and at the U. S. 


Military Academy. 


Specifically, every major campaign from the Colonial 
Wars of 1709 through the Spanish-American War is de- 


scribed in detail and analyzed for its lessons. 


AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS has just been reprinted, 
with a new handsome library binding of black leatherette, 
stamped in gold. The two volumes—731 pages of text 
and 311 maps—will come to you boxed and prepaid. 


Price $10.00 the set. 


The Infantry Journal 
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Fundamentals of Military Strategy 
Map Reconnaisance ............... 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 
My Experiences in the World War 

Pershing 
Balek’s Tactics 
The Marne Miracle 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
Map Index, Gettysburg, Leavenworth 

and Benning Maps 
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New - UptoDate - Complete - Authoritative - Pocket Size - Official 
With Complete Topical Index 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


BASIC FIELD MANUAL— VOLUME II 
The Official Text of the War Department 


This new, handy volume takes the place of 20 Training Regulations 
you now need to cover the same ground. It contains 270 
pages and 98 illustrations made for this text 


PRICES 
{ In Blue Cloth Binding - - $1.60 Postpaid 
In flexible, waterproof leatherette binding, $1.80 Postpaid 


In quantities of 10 or more of either or both bindings we allow a discount of 
25% f. o. b. Washington, D. C. 


Your name stamped in gold on leatherette binding, 35 cents a copy (1 line) 
or 50 cents (2 lines) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington D.C. 











OFFICERS’ GUIDE 


A Ready Reference Guide for all Components of 
the Army that Speaks Authoritatively on 
the Following Subjects 


The Army as a Career Customs of the Service, Courtesies, Honors 
The Army of the U.S., Military Policy Garrison and Field Service 

War Dept., General Mobilization Plan Foreign Service 

M-Day Natl. Guard, Organized Reserves, 


R.O.T.C., C.M.T.C. 
Marine Corps 
Company Management 


First Commission 
Clothing and Equipage 


Education Mess Management 

Assignment, Promotion, Transfer Road to Success 

Leave, Pay, Allowances Discipline and Leadership 

Finances Management of the American Soldier 


An Up-to-Date and Handy Manual for the Officer Who is 
Seeking to Increase His Efficiency 


In handsome Library Binding—Price $2.75, Postpaid 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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hour. Within the 600 km. zone, which embraces prac- 
tically all of France, the danger period is limited to 
the hours between sunset plus 4 and sunrise minus 4. 


Among the means of destruction employed by air- 
planes, the author enumerates the high explosive, incen- 
diary, gas and microbe carrying bombs. He regards 
the incendiary bombs as potentially the most danger- 
ous. The ‘‘elektron’’ bomb, a missile weighing about 
two pounds, consists of an ‘‘elektron’’ or almost pure 
magnesium casing, which contains a powder charge of 
magnesium or aluminum base and oxide of iron. These 
bombs, casing and charge, will ignite at a tempera- 
ture of 2000-3000 degrees. Once ignited by the fuse, 
they cannot be extinguished. This bomb possesses suffi- 
cient penetrating power to go through the average 
modern roof. A fleet of 100 airplanes, each carrying 
one ton of these bombs may cause 17,000 conflagra- 
tions. This effect will obtain even though 50 per cent 
of the missiles fail to ignite or to strike a roof. Ap- 
plying these figures to Paris, the author states, that if 
only five out of 100 airplanes succeed in actually fly- 
ing over the city, they still could drop 5000 of these 
bombs and produce 800 conflagrations. Under favor- 
able wind conditions such attack will tax the best 
equipped and most efficient fire department to its 
limits. Inevitably entire quarters of Paris would go 
up in smoke and loss of life on a large scale would 
be inescapable. 


A gas bomb containing 500 kilos of phosgene would 
kill everyone within a building penetrated by such 
missile in spite of protective gas masks. In the open, 
near the point of impact, there would be a danger 
space 100 meters long, 30 meters wide and 35 meters 
high, within which phosgene would retain a sufficiently 
potent concentration to render a gas mask useless. 
Favorable winds may extend this danger space con- 
siderably. The accidental explosion of phosgene con- 
tainers in Hamburg, on May 21, 1928, demonstrated 
the possibilities of an effective gas attack. On that 
occasion gas casualties occurred at a distance of 18 
km. from the scene of the accident. 


The use of gas projectors by airplanes has its cham- 
pions as well as opponents. Objection is largely based 
upon the fact that its effectiveness depends too largely 
upon atmospheric conditions, character of terrain and 
vegetation. The necessity of low flying with a cor- 
respondingly increased risk to plane and pilot, is 
another argument against the use of these appliances. 
On the other hand it is argued, low flying is unneces- 
sary; that gas projected from higher altitudes will 
reach the ground in sufficiently effective concentrations 
to cause anxiety in rear areas, and to affect the morale 
of civil populations. 

Toxie smoke screens may also be used with consider- 
able effect. A single plane can lay down a smoke screen 
180 meters high and 1600 meters long in one minute. 
It will prove particularly effective for the intimidation 
of civilian populations. 


Estimates differ as to the amount of gas necessary 
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SQUADS WRITE! 


(NI 


@ NOW—the War as it often was, a 
lark of hard fighting, hard playing, hard 
boiled Americans, reflected in a selec- 
tion of the best things from their own 
daily, The Stars and Stripes. 


@ Gone are the weighty considerations 
of tactics and strategy, the interplays 
of political tugging and hauling, the 
strains and pains of fighting. Here are 
the pranks, the jokes, the raucous songs, 
the cartoons of Wally and Baldy, the 
day-by-day mirror of LIFE in the 
A.E.F. as it was laughed off by two mil- 
lion buddies. 


335 pages of excerpts from 
THE STARS AND STRIPES 
Pay your $4.00 with a smile and your copy of SOUADS 
WRITE will bring back your A.E.F. spirit for life. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











x * 
LEONARD Woop 
A Biography 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 
* 


C oxor, adventure, and drama surge through 
the life of Leonard Wood. A maker of par- 
tisans, always in the thick of contemporary 
affairs, he reflects much of the life of America 
during the years when he was a leading figure 
in its march of progress.t* 

His history, sympathetically yet fairly treat- 
ed, must be of interest to every exponent 
of national defense. It has an even deeper 


significance of inspirational leadership for 
the Army: ** 


In two volumes of 960 pages, with over 50 
illustrations, and handsomely bound, this set 
deserves a place in the library of every officer 
and unit. %* 


Price, $10.00 the set, postpaid 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS 


‘‘Tell me what you read and 
I'll tell you what you are.”’ 


Cw 


Not only are we the largest producers and 
distributors of MILITARY BOOKS 
in the United States, but we 
will secure for you 


oer Book In Print 


at a price which challenges comparison 
GW 


Send in your order and take advantage 
) of the Memter’s Discount. 


Cw 
The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














The Infantry— 
Kings of the Highway 


A March 


Approved and Adopted by the 
U. S. Infantry Association 


Price, with other songs, 
75 cents, postpaid 
cw 


Order from 
The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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to produce toxic effect within a given area. Thus, one 
estimate calls for 9 tons of gas bombs for each square 
kilometer of area; another puts this figure at 15 tons, 
while still another places it as high as 40 tons. The 
gassing of a city of the size of Berlin (300 square kilo- 
meters), it is estimated, would require 2500 airplanes 
carrying 2 tons of gas bombs each. 


Opinion is divided as to the possibility of employing 
bombs containing disease-carrying microbes. This 
menace no doubt exists, but it is held, that at the pres- 
ent time it is impossible to deal with it in concrete 
form. 

The use of explosives is sufficiently known. A single 
plane may carry more than 2 tons of such bombs. 
Large bombs contain three times the quantity of high 
explosive matter in an artillery shell of the same 
weight. Thus a 1000-kilo bomb contained during the 
World War 680 kilos of explosives. Against important 
installations, towns, railway stations, bridges, and the 
iike, airplanes will employ bombs weighing about 50 
to 500 kilos, while 10 kilo bombs with about 10 per 
cent explosive contents will prove effective against 
personnel. 

Colonel Vauthier sums up the air peril as follows: 

‘‘The danger from the air is a terrible one, perhaps 
decisive and mortal to the nation which fails to pre- 
pare against it. It is a new danger. We may go so 
far as to say that it scarcely existed in the last war 

It . . . employs the factor of surprise in the 
highest degree . . . taetical . . . and technical sur- 
prise, by the employment of new gases, against which 
we shall not be protected. The answer to the danger 
of the air is difficult.’’ 

Among the usual countermeasures, Colonel Vauthier 
enumerates preventive offensive against hostile air- 
dromes; reprisals; defensive aviation; ground defense 
with a well organized intelligence service. As passive 
measures of defense, Colonel Vauthier mentions the 
possibility of evacuating civil populations, provision 
of adequate shelter and gas masks with peacetime train- 
ing in their use. All these, however, he believes, are 
still inadequate. As to the general organization of 
the country against the air peril, Colonel Vauthier 
believes, that towns must be completely rebuilt. Build- 
ings, he says, must be higher and fireproof. In his 
opinion, the upper stories of buildings afford greater 
protection against poisonous gases and the effects of 
bombs. Of course, he anticipates serious objections to 
this proposal on aesthetic, historic and financial 
grounds, but he proposes educative propaganda and 
legislative action to overcome opposition. Colonel 
Vauthier also suggests, that tunnels housing water, gas 
and electric power conduits should be so constructed 
as to provide adequate bomb and gas proof shelter in 
case of an emergency. 


This very interesting analysis of the aerial danger 
and the possible counter-measures fully sustains the 
opinion expressed by Marshal Lyautey in his Foreword, 
that ‘‘the novelty of the last war . . . is the agonizing 
unknown of the next war,’’ and that protection of the 
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uuntry against this danger is the most urgent prob- 
m; a problem that will require a long time for its 
olution. 


SocIAL AND Economic History or THE UNITED STATES, 
by Harry J. Carman, Ph.D. Vol. I. 616 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 1930. Price $4.00. 


Unlike traditional types of histories, which recite 
the suecession of political events in the life of a nation, 
and devote their brightest pages to brilliant deeds of 
the battlefields, Dr. Carman undertook to trace the 
events of our national history in the light of social 
and economic factors which had a determining influ- 
ence upon the shaping of its course. 

The first volume of this scholarly treatise covers the 
period of our history between 1500 and 1820, and 
traces the transition from the age of handicraft to the 
development of the modern factory system. The chap- 
ters dealing with the founding of our federal republic 
vive a markedly different picture of those historic 
transactions, than we are wont to read, and Dr. Car- 
man’s narrative will shatter some of our traditional 
notions, notably the one which holds that the fathers 
of our republic were actuated by the sublime desire to 
establish and ordain a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. The author states, 
that the constitutional convention ‘‘contained the 
cream of leadership of the propertied-business group, 
the representatives of the conservative wing of the 
old Revolutionary, party. Fiery radicals of the Pat- 
rick Henry, Samuel Adams and Thomas Paine type 
were conspicuous by their absence. Small farmers, 
mechanies and laborers were in reality not represented. 
It was, therefore, natural, the author holds, that the 
predominant desire should have been, to erect a gov- 
ernment controlled and operated, as far as possible, 
by men of means and standing. Responsible leaders 
manifested a distinct fear and dislike of democracy, 
to which they attributed all the evils of their day. 
Representative men, like Gerry of Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam Livingston of New Jersey, Alexander Hamilton 
of New York, Charles Pinekney of South Carolina, 
and Roger Sherman of Connecticut, agreed in their 
denunciations of ‘‘the turbulence and folly of demoe- 
racy.”’ ‘‘Aecompanying these expressions of popular 
distrust,’’ writes Dr. Carman, ‘‘were all sorts of pro- 
posals for restraining the masses by means of prop- 
erty qualifications for voting and office holding.’’ 

Dr. Carman has produced a valuable piece of work 
which provides a broader basis for a better apprecia- 
tion of our nation’s history by focusing the spotlight 
of research upon the underlying causes of which the 
usually recorded and generally known events were but 
outward manifestations. Numerous maps and _ illus- 
trations enhance the interest of the well presented 
narrative. 

Dr. Carman’s book is indispensable to the student of 
American history, and should find a place in every 
officer’s professional library. 





-_ptember-October, 1931 Book Reviews 












COMPANY EFFICIENCY 
WILL BE INCREASED 


If The Old Sergeant is allowed to advise 
his charges. He tells the soldier how he 
‘an get along in the Army—the question 


that confronts every man. 


THE OLD SERGEANT’S 
CONFERENCES 
By Colonel William H. Waldron, U. S. A. 


should be in the hands of every recruit, 
soldier and non-com. It will make them 
better, happier soldiers, It will increase 
the morale and standing of your unit. 
In lots of 10 or more — 75 Cents 
-o und -- 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















for you and your Company 
Library at a substantial 
DISCOUNT if ordered through 


The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th Streeet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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WHY DO YOU READ? 


FOR PLEASURE? FOR KNOWLEDGE? 


In either case you cannot afford to overlook 


Outlines of the 


WORLD’S MILITARY HISTORY 


By LT. COL. WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, U. S. A. 


Pleasurable? Yes! fascinating in its unfolding of the gradual 
development of weapons and tactics, staff systems and engineer- 
ing science. 

Informative? More than that! it presents the necessary back- 


ground of military history, the critical analysis of success and 
failure through the ages, which every officer should know. 








And remember that it will be as interesting and helpful to your 
men. Put a copy in your Company Library. 


In handsome library binding — $5.00 postpaid. 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 















































‘Where are Those Card Plates?” 


@ Do You Know we not only ENGRAVE PLATES, but 
we STORE THEM for you? 


@Do You Know that paragraph 6, changes 2, AR 105-25, 
Nov. 18, 1929, authorizes the use of the Army Radio Net 
for personal messages to and from Overseas Garrisons? 


@ Send "Js your card plates for registration and storage, and 
WHEN YOU WANT CARDS Send us a RADIO, a 
POST CARD or a TELEGRAM—vwe will do the rest 
promptly and at a great saving to you. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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